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Such are the results to which the South 
may appeal as flowing from her social 
system. To such wealth, comfort, and 
virtue has she attained by following the 
pure habits of agricultural life. The 
world has never seen such results, and it 
may well be asked if the institution of 
slavery can thus be blessed of God, and 
can be shewn to co-exist with the real wel- 
fare and happiness of the highest, the 
middle, and the lowest classes, who shall 
gainsay it? Convinced that slavery is 
lawful, and that its continuance secures 
the best interests of her whole population, 
the South had a right to demand full re- 
cognition and protection for it. The 
Constitution of the United States dis- 
tinctly acknowledges slaves to be prop- 
erty by declaring that the African slave 
trade (conducted by buying and selling 
slaves,) should not be prohibited for 
twenty years, a thus allowing the charac- 
ter of property not only to adhere to 
those already imported, but to impress 
itself upon the many thousands to be 


brought in during those twenty years. 
And although after 1808 the African 
slave trade might be prohibited, yet the 
Constitution nowhere authorized the pro- 
hibition of the domestic trafic in slaves, 
and thus the rights of owners were for- 
ever secured against any legislation by 
the Federal Government prejudicial to 
them. The Constitution went further, 
and provided that slaves escaping from 
their owners and flying to a free State 
should be returned, b thus showing that 
by the solemn compact made by the Con- 
stitution, the rights of the South as to 
slavery were intended to be fully secured. 
And certainly never was there a league 
in which one party coald more justly 
claim respect for its rights on the ground 
of generosity and magnanimity to the 
other, than could the South from the 
North in reference to this question of 
slavery; for, when the war of the Reyo- 
lution was ended by a treaty of peace 
with Great Britain, the South owned 
nearly all the territory noi covered by 





a Constitution, Art.J, sec. 9. See also opinion of Supreme Court, by Ch. J. Taney. 
Dred Scott v. Sandford. Howard’s Rep., 411. ‘ 


6 Constitution, Art. IV., sec. 2. 
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the actual settlements in the States. Vir- 
ginia alone held within her chartered 
limits, and by right of conquest, the 
whole of the magnificent region north- 
west of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi, embracing an area of two hundred 
and forty thousand square miles. With- 
in this territory Virginia had the right 
to expand her institution of slavery as 
her people might deem proper, for it was 
subject to her own local laws, which re- 
cognized and encouraged slavery. Yet 
she voluntarily, and in a spirit of hizh 
patrivtism, ceded this vast territory to 
the General Government, to be converted 
into sovereign States as fast as their pop- 
ulation would permit. And on the 13th 
of July 1787, just two months before the 
adoption of the Federal] Constitution, the 
Congress, with the assent of Virginia, 
passed the well known ordinance for the 
government of this territory, one article 
of which provided that slavery should not 
exist therein except for crime; but that 
fugitive slaves escaping thereto should be 
returned to their owners.a Thus, at one 
stroke, the door of this great region was 
forever shut against the slaveholder with 


his property, and five free States—Ohio, - 


Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, have since been formed within its 
bounds. 

Surely,the North might have been sat- 
isfied with this voluntary relinquishment 
—this gift from the South, and might 
have abstained from grasping at more! 
But it has not been so. Urged on by 
avarice and fanaticism, the North has 
made war upon slavery in every form in 
which war can be waged—not excepting 
the effurt to excite servile insurrections 
for butchering the whites of the South. 
We shall narrate the wrongs suffered by 
the South on this subject, under three 
heads: First, the wrongs done by the Fed- 
eral Government. Secondly, the wrongs 
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done by the separate Northern States. 
Thirdly, the wrongs done by Northern 
people. } 

First, the Federal Congress has, in sev- 
eral instances grossly violated the spirit 
and meaning of the Constitution, by en- 
actments striking at Southern slavery. 
The territories belonging to the United 
States, having been acquired by the joint 
treasure and blood of all the States, were 
a sacred trust te the enjoyment of which 
all had equal right. ‘ihe Southern man 
had the same right to carry his most val- 
uable property—his slaves—into the ter- 
ritories and there claim the protection of 
law—that the Northern man had to carry 
thither his cattle or his farming imple- 
ments and there claim the same protec- 
tion. This is not only the just and obvi- 
ous meaning of a Constitution, which 
recognizes property in slaves, and de- 
clares that no man shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 


cess of law, b but has been authoritative- 


ly decided to be its meaning by the Sa- 
preme Court of the United States,e¢ a 
tribunal which Northern politicians have 
claimed to be the final arbiter between 
the States and the Federal Government. 
Yet the North, by its influence, has indu- 
ced the Congress to violate the rights of 
the South in this respect, and thus to 
open a way to the dissolution of the 
Union. 

On the 29th of December, 1819, Mis- 
souri applied to Congress for admission 
to the Union as a State, She had all the 
requisites for a state—a sufficient popula- 
tion and a Constitution establishing a Re- 
publican form of government. She had 
aright to immediate admission, and her 
sister slave States had a right to expect 
it. But her Constitution authorized sla- 
very! and hence the North opposed her 
admission, A howl of resistance was 
heard from the free states—strong influ- 





- aDred Scot v. Sandford. Howard’s Rep. 435. Spech of Hon. C. G. Memmingéer, of 
8. C., before Va. Legislature, 19th Jan. 1860, in Va. Register 111. Hist. of Va., by the 


author. I, 282-291. 
5 Constitutional amendment, Article V. 


¢ Dred Scott vs. Sandford, Howard’s Rep. Opinion of the Court by Ch. J. Taney, 451- 


452, 
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ences were brought to bear on Northern 
representatives and a tempest of danger- 
ous excitement swept over the country. 
This was “the beginning of the end,” 
and so -portentous were the signs of the 
times, that Mr. Jefferson declared that 
this Missouri question, like a fire-bell in 
the night, awaked and filled bim with 
terror, and that he considered it as the 
knell of the Union.a The Federal Con- 
gress were wholly without excuse for 
their opposition to admitting Missouri. 
Maine applied for admission as a State 
only twenty-one days before Missouri, 
and was admitted on the 25th of March, 
1820, without opposition from Southern 
representatives.b This gave the free 
States a preponderance of one, and fair- 
ness, Constitution and Jaw united in re- 
quiring the admission of Missouri, But 
the North warred furiously against it, 
and having already the majority in the 
House of Representatives, they suceeeded 
in defeating her just claim in the session 
of 1820. The question threatened to 
rend the Unien asunder, and perhaps it 
would have been best that dissolution 
should then have taken place. The North 
would have been wholly responsible for 
the result. But certain misguided patri- 
- ots from the border slave States, anxious 
to preserve the union, brought forward a 
scheme of compromise as they were pleas- 
ed to call it, and with the aid of Northern 
votes, it was adopted. On the 6th of 
March, 1820, an act was passed prohibit- 
ing slavery in all that part of the Louisi- 
ana purchase of territory lying North of 
thirty-six and a half degrees of latitude, 
and not included within the bounds of 
Missouri, and on the 2nd of March, 1821, 
Missouri, with her slave Constitution, was 
admitted. These measures together, con- 
stitute what is usually termed ‘The Mis- 


3 — 


souri Compromise, but it is a glaring 
misnomer. A compromise always implies 
a mutual yielding and receiving of rights 
and benefits, but in this arrangement the 
South yielded all and received none. She 
had a right to the admission of Missouri 
and a right to settle in all the territories 
with her people and slaves, yet by this 
unjust legislation, she was absolutely ex- 
cluded from a million of square miles of 
territory, c and received nothing in re- 
turn. 

It is not wonderful that this iniquitous 
law should have been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court. It wag 
not only an outrage on the original com- 
pact, but a breach of the treaty with 
France, by which the Louisiana territory 
was acquired, for that treaty declared that 
the inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be incorporated in the Union of the 
United States, and admitted as soon as 
possible, according to the principles of 
the Federal Constitution to the enjoy- 


. ment of all the rights, advantages and 


immunities of citizens of the United 
States, and in the mean titne they shall 
be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property and 
the religion which they profess.”d __ 

Thus the Federal Congress violated the 
great Constitutional compact, and struck 
a direct blow at the rights of the South, 
The usurpation was so gross and far 
reaching in its character, that the slave 
States would have been fully justified in 
withdrawing at once. But their love of 
the Union induced them to remain, per- 
haps with the fallacious hope that the 
North would now be content and would 
not attempt to snatch more of the com- 
mon possessions for her exclusive enjoy- 
ment. Ilow false has been this hope, let 
the sequel show! 





a Letter to John Holmes, April 22, 1820. 


b Python, Relative Territorial Status of the North and the South. De Bow’s Review, 


N. Ss, Vil, 14, 


' ¢ Mr. Justice Catjon’s opinion in the Dred Scott case, 525. 
d Dred Scott v. Sandford, Mr. Justice Cation’s opinion, 524. Mr. Justice Curtis in de- 
livering his dissenting opinion, is driven to insist that Congress has the right and power 


to legislate in violation of a treaty, 629-630. 
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When the United States were at war 
with Mexico, the slave States embarked 
in the contest with an ardor to which the 
North was a stranger. It isa matter of 
history, that in proportion to population, 
the South furnished four volunteers, for 
this war, where the North furnished 
one,@ Southern valor won many a 
bloody field. Southern soldiers poured out 
their lives in many a fierce encounter, 
and the treasure furnished by Southern 
industry, bore the heavy expenses of the 
fleets and armies by which Mexico was 
overcome. Certainly the South ought to 
have been allowed her full share of the 
fruits of such a contest. It would have 
seemed almost an insult to the North, to 
say that she would ignore the claims of 
justice and magnanimity, and seek to 
appropriate those fruits to her exclusive 
benefit. Butlet the facts witness against 
her. Before the war was ended, in Au- 
gust, 1846, one David Wilmot, a repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, introduced 
into Congress a proposition, since known 
as the “ Wilmot proviso,” which declared 
that slavery should be excluded from all 
the territory that might be acquired from 
Mexico. In the words of one who has 
spoken on this subject, “the Southern 
States were informed that although their 
blood and treasure had contributed to the 
.result—although the bones of their slain 
lay entombed before the fortresses and 
among the mountains of Mexico, * * 
yet no Southern man should stand upon 
the conquered territory upon the same 
footing with the Northern. The institu- 
tions of the North whether Mormon or 
Infidel, might attend them—the China- 
man, or Lascar, or the Sandwich Islander, 
or the Zambo—all might have equal pro- 
tection and right, but the most valuable 
property of the Southern man, must be 
left behind.” 6 


This disgraceful proposition was adop- 
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ted by the House of Representatives, by 
a vote of 115 yeas, to 106 nays, only 7 
Northern representatives voting with the 
Southern minority. The Senate not yet 
being overcome by the polluted breath 
of Northern sectionalism, did not then 
adopt it, but evaded a vote, by adjourn- 
ment-c In 1847, the proposition was 
again made, even with expanded effect, 
and again the House of Representatives 
passed a bill excluding the South, with 
her peculiar property, from all territory 
on the American continent. Again the 
Senate refused concurrence, but the 
North clamored for the proviso, and em- 
bittered feelings were aroused which 
threatened bloodshed upon the floors of 
Congress. In the face of the storm whith 
she was thus calling up, the selfish and 
fanatical North persevered. 

The South could no longer suppress her 
righteous indignation. In March 1847, 
Virginia, by her legislature, passed a 
series of resolutions, declaring that all 
the territory acquired by conquest, or 
purchase, was the joint and common 
property of all the States, and that the 
enactment, by the Federal Government, 
of any law which should directly, or by 
its effects, prevent the citizens of any 
State from emigrating with their property 
of wkatever description, into such terri- 
tory, would be a violation of the Congtitu- 
tion, and of the equal rights of the States, 
and would tend directly to subvert the 
Union, and that if such a measure was 
adopted the people of Virginia could have 
no difficulty in choosing between the only 
alternatives that would remain—of ab- 
ject submission to aggression and outrage 
on the one hand, or detcrmiaed resistance 
on the other, at all hazards and to the 
last extremity. d 

South Carolina passed resolutions -simi- 
lar in spirit, in December, 1847, and 
other Southern States responded in such 





a Executive Doc. No. 62, Congress 1859-60, in Richmond Dispatch, Feb’y 2, 1861. 
b Hon C. G. Memminger’s speech before the Va. Legislature, 19 January, 1860. 


c Python. 
VIL., 253. 


Territorial Status of the North and South. De Bow’s Review, N. S., Vol. 


@ The resolutions are given in full in Mr. Memminger’s address, Va. Register, 117. 
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a manner as to give the North solemn no- 

tice of the issue to which her grasping 

spirit was hurrying her. A pause ensu- 

ed, the treaty of peace with Mexico was 

made in May 1848, and by it an immense 

and valuable territory was ceded to the 

United States. The Congress was in ses- 

sion, and a sincere attempt was made in 

the Senate to effect a settlement of this 

dangerous question in a manner satisfac- 

. tory to North and South. Delaware, 

though a slave State, was hardly more 

than nominally so, and might be regarded 
as neutral, and Mr, Clayton, a Senator 

from Delaware, assumed the graceful task 

of attempting a compromise. On his mo- 
tion, the subject was referred to a com- 
mittee of eight members, four from the 
North and four from the South, and ac- 
cording to usage, he was made the Chair- 
man. Nothing can more strikingly ex- 
hibit the unjust spirit of the North and 
the absolute necessity fiaally driving the 
South to disunion, than the proceedings 
of this committee.a They cannot be bet- 
ter described than in Mr. Clayton’s own 
words—“‘ as soon as we assembled, a pro- 
position was made by a member from the 
South, to extend the Missouri Compro- 
mise line to the Pacific, The vote upon 
it stood four Southern members for it and 
Sour:Northern members against tt. We 
renewed the proposition in every proper 
conceivable form, but our Northern frieads 
rejected it as often as it was proposed. 
We discussed it, we entreated them to 
adopt it. We did not pretend that it was 
a Constitutional measure, but that it had 
been held by many as a compact between 
the North and the South, and was justi- 
fied as a measure of peace. We argued 
to show the justice of extending the line 
to the Pacific. I obtained a statement 
from the land office, showing that by such 
an extension of this line, the North would 
have the exclusive occupation of one mil- 
lion and six hundred thousand square 
miles in the territories outside the States, 
and the South but two hundred and sizxty- 
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two thousand square miles, in which, ob- 
serve, sluvery could only be tolerated in 
case the people residing there should allow 
it, The proposition being rejected by the 
North, there was, indeed, as the Senator 
from South Carolina, Mr, Calhoun, has 
described it, ‘a solemn pause in the com- 
mittee.’ All hope of amicable settlement 
for the moment vanished, and unnatural 
contention seemed likely to prevail among 
us.” Finally three-fourths of this com- 
mittee agreed that the rights of the South, 
in the territories, should be entrusted to 
the decision of the Supreme Court, and 
they reported a bill giving an appeal to 
the Supreme Court, from the decisions of 
the territorial judges, in all cases of ha- 
beas corpus or other cases involving the 
question of personal liberty. The effect 


of this would have been, that when a © 


Southerner carried his slaves into the 
territories, his right to control them, as 
property, could have been brought before 
the Supreme Court. To this proposition, 
the Southern Senators, with great unan- 
imity consented, but the Northern were 
far from being unanimous, . Nevertheless 
the proposition passed the Senate, but 
when sent to the House of Representa- 
tives, is was defeated on the 28th of July, 
1848, by a vote of 112 to 97, five sizths of 
the opposition being from lhe North.. 


Here was a revealing of the foul inner 
soul of the North. They had insisted 
that the Supreme Court was the final 
judge of Constitutional questions, yet 
here they refused to submit to its deci- 
sions. They had forced the line of thirty- 
six and a half degrees on the South, in 
1820, yet now they refused to abide by it. 
Conscious of their numerical strength, 
they were already preparing for that se- 
ries of acts of hypocrisy, fraud and op- 
pression, one of which was to entice the 
South to aid in the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, whereby the North might 
overrun the whole territories with anti- 
slavery populations, and for ever exclude 





a They were revealed by Mr. Clayton, in a speech in the U. S. Senate, March 1, 1854. 


De Bow’s Serteri N. S., Vol. VII, 256. 
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the South and her property from the com- 
mon soil of the Union. 

In August, 1848, the Congress passed 
a bill for a territorial government in Ore- 
gon, and attached the odious ‘“ Wilmot 
proviso” to it. This was another outrage 
upon the Constitution and the rights of 
the South, but as Oregon was too cold a 
country to be attractive to slave labor, 
the South submitted. 

And now came the great struggle for 
the rich territory acquired from Mexico, 
which had cost not only the blood and 
treasure expended in the war, but fifteen 
millions of dollars additional, of which 
the South assuredly furnished her full 
proportion. The South strove only for 
justice and equal rights in this rich re- 
gion,—the North strove for exclusive con- 
trol, and the Federal Congress became 
her ready instrument for perpetrating the 
grossest usurpation. California was the 
golden soil most attractive to avarice, and 
as this thrifty vice had been the school- 
master of the North for centuries, it 
taught her how to secure the prize. At 
the close of hostilities, the white popula- 
tion of California did not exdeed fifteen 
thousand.a@ Gold was discovered in Feb- 
ruary 1848, and forthwith a rush of men 
from almost every country in the world 
poured into California. They came in 
flocks and herds from Mexico, from Chi- 
na, from the Sandwich Islands, from the 
Atlantic States, from Great Britain, from 
Europe, ‘‘a daring, reckless, dangerous” 
people, comprizing .every color, every 
condition, every fragmentary shape of 
humanity. In a short time California 
held a mixed population of nearly a quar- 
ter of a million. 6 Congress had passed 
no territorial law for them, and neither 
Constitution nor statutes, nor precedents, 
authorized them to form a State govern- 
ment and apply for admission as a State. 
But in an evil hour, President Taylor, 
who was a simple minded soldier, and no 
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match for the wily intriguers of the North, 
authorized a military officer in California 
to establish a government and call a Con- 
vention. In this proceeding, he usurped 
a dangerous power no where bestowed by 
the Constitution, or by any law, and not 
only formed a territorial government-with 
a legislature, a judiciary, and himself. as 
chief executive, but proclaimed the whole 
territory to be under the laws of Mexico, 
although the soil with it8 people had al- 
ready passed under the power and control 
of the Constitution of the United States! c 
The object of Northern advisers in this 
proceeding, was to insist that as the laws 
of Mexico had abolished slavery, Califor- 
nia could not be made slave territory, 
conveniently forgetting that the moment 
this region became the property of the 
United States, the Constitation abrogated 
all Mexican laws inconsistent with the 
rights of property of every State in the 
Union. 

Under this usurped power, General Ri- 
ley called a Convention at Monterey, in 
California, who met September 1, 1849, 
and framed a Constitution, one article of 
which forbade slavery, and this was adop- 
ted by a majority of a population many 
thousands of whom had not been in the 
country twelve months—had not taken 
the first step towards becoming American 
citizens, were of all classes and colors, 
and had never acquired the right to vote 
under any territorial law. Yet under 
this Constitution, California presented 
herself for admission as a State, and Nor- 
thern Congressmen clamored for a vote. 
Is it strange that Southern statesmen 
should have stigmatized this proceeding 
as a fraud and usurpation? They asked 
only that the proper gourse should be 
pursued, that a territorial law should be 
passed, that the right of voting should be 
defined, and that the Constitution should 
be adopted according to regtlar forms. 
Surely this much might have been ac- 





a New Amer. Cyclopedia Art, California, page 260. 


b Ibid, Vol. IV., 260. 


c Hon. Henry A. Wise’s Treatise on the Territories, quoted by Python in De Bow’s Re- 
view, N S., Vol. VII., 259. See also New. Amer. Cyclopedia Art, Calhoun, page 246. 
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knowledged as the right of a people 
whose most valuable property was threat- 
ened with exclusion from a hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles of the richest 
native soil and minerals in the world! 
But justice governed not the ruling pow- 
ers. Again, a miserable compromise, 
(falsely so called,) was proposed. The 
North was always ready for such com- 
promises as took all from the South and 
nothing from herself, and unhappily she 
found enough of ‘Southern Senators and 
representatives, sufficiently misguided by 
false patriotism, or debauched by Nor- 
thern patronage, to help her to carry out 
her plans. In September 1850, the Con- 
gress passed five bills, which, together, 
have been dignified with the name of a 
COMPROMISE, but how little they are enti- 
tled to the name, may appear by stating 
them: the first admitted California as a 
State, with her usurped and fraudulent 
anti-slavery Constitution—all loss to the 
South: the second took away from Texas 
all her territory West of the Rio Del 
Norte, although by solemn implied com- 
pact when Texas was admitted, her then 
existing territory was to be converted 
into four slave States#—loss to the South: 
the third organized the territories of New 
* Mexico and Utah, by bills silent on the 
subject of slavery—no gain to the South: 
the fourth abolished the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia—an unconstitutional 
and dangerous blow at Southern rights; 
and the Afth provided new proceedings 
for the restoration of fugitive slayes—no 
gain to the South, as the return of her 
slaves had been her Constitutional right 
for sixty years, and yet even since this 
bill of 1850, Northern people have con- 
tinued to steal her property and keep it, 
in spite of the act of, Congress, and seem- 
‘ingly with increased enjoyment of their 
robberies, because of the additional plea- 
sure of evading a positive law. 

This series of acts formed the culmina- 
ting point of Federal aggressions on the 
rights of the South. It stripped her of 
all the territory for which her blood afid 
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her treasure had been freely poured out 
and turned it over to the free labor of the 
North. The South was hemmed in on 
every side, and deprived of all space 
within which to expand, while the North 
secured the means of adding twenty more 
free States to her power, and of crushing 
for ever the slave States, by the exercise 
of powers deceptively kept within Con- 
stitutional forms. 

It was time that the South should with- 
draw and declare her independence, 
South Carolina determined to do so, and 
by an ordinance in 1852, affirmed her 
right to secede, took measures to arm her 
people, and invited the coéperation of her 
sister slave States.b By the persuasion 
of Virginia, she was induced to delay her 
withdrawal, more however from a desire 
to act harmoniously with the rest of the 
South, than from any hope of justice from 
the greedy and narrow minded North. 

In 1854, an act was passed by the Fed- 
eral Congress for the organization of the 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska, and 
as this act contained a clause expressly 
repealing that part of the Missouri Com- 
promise, which forbade slavery North of 
latitude thirty-six and a half degrees, it 
was thought by many to be proof of re- 
turning reason and justice, on the part of 
the North. But it was wholly deceptive 
and hypocritical. The North had accom- 
plished her full purpose. Thirty four 
years of iniquity had enabled her to fill 
the territories with free labor while slave 
labor was excluded, and to have at her 
command an overflowing population, both 
native and foreign, with which to deluge 
any soil thatthe South might seek to set- 
tle. The Missouri restriction had done 
its work, and might be safely laid aside. 
While the line was recognised, the sem- 
blanée of decency required that no at- 
tempt should be made to, interfere with 
Southerners and their slaves, settling 
South of the liné, but Northern cunning 
reasoned that if the South could be in- 
veigled into an obliteration of the line, 
free settlers or squatters could be poured 


> 





_a De Bow’s Review, N. S., VIL. 28. 


b Mr. Memminger’s speech before cited, Va. Register, 104, 119. 
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in, could form State governments, and 
thus the whole territory, both North and 
South of the line, would be secured to 
the North. Northern leaders prepared 
the snare, and Southern men, unused to 
wiles and intrigues, easily fell into it. 
Stephen Arnold Douglas—a name slight- 
ly suggestive of treason—a man born in 
Vermont and sent to the Senate from IIli- 
nois, was the chosen instrument to accom- 
plish the purpose. The masses of the 
North were not at first informed of the 
working of this deeply laid plot in favor 
of free soilism, and the very frenzy of 
fanatical rage into which the proposal to 
repeal the Missouri Compromise threw 
them, was one of the means most efficient 
in working out the plan. The bill for 
organizing Kansas and Nebraska, did in- 
deed abrogate the line, but in the same 
breath it provided the certain means of 
securing the whole territory in question 
to the North, by giving the right of vo- 
ting and of final sovereignty to every free 
white male inhabitant, though he might 
not have been a whole day on the soil, 
and might have landed in an emigrant 
ship, at New York, not a week before. a 
To this system, Southern statesmen have 
very properly applied the nameof ‘‘Squat- 
ter Sovereignty,” and its effects in dissol- 
ving the Union have been plainly pre- 
dicted. 

No sooner was the bill passed, than a 
storm of furious indignation was raised 
through all the free States. The cry was 
made, that the South was attempting to 
thrust slavery on them: old and young, 
rank and file, preachers and people joined 
in the cry, and the fanatical elements of 
the North assumed the most dangerous 
form they had ever worn. The soil of 
Kansas being suited to slave labor, plan- 
ters from Missouri and other slave States 
came in with their slaves, and feeling the 
need of resisting the aggressions of iree 
soil settlers, the South made an earnest 
effort to secure Kansas. Then eommen- 
ced the most extraordinary spectacle that 
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America had witnessed,—a spectacle 
painted in bloody colors and forming the 
fit prelude to the measures which have at 
last driven the South out of the Union. 
The anti-slavery people lashed them- 
selves into madness in the resolve to 
wrest Kansas from slave settlement, 
Men, calling themselyes ministers of re- 
ligion, assembled their congregations and 
instead of preaching the gospel of love, 
urged them to hatred and murder, took 
up subscriptions to buy “ Sharpe’s rifles” 
with which to arm free soil settlers sent 
to Kansas for the very purpose of waging 
war upon slave holders. Scenes of bru- 
tality and blood followed in.rapid succes- 
sion on this unbappy soil, giving life and 
development to men who afterwards en- 
acted robbery and murder in the name of 
freedom: the federal armies were com- 
pelled-to interfere, and nothing but the 
remoteness of the region, prevented the 
war from becoming general.b This war 
on slavery gave huge proportions to the 
party in the United States, calling them- 
selves republicans, who first adopted a 
sectional issue, and who were early warn- 
ed by a prominent man of the North, 
that the South would never submit to 
their success.c Their declared princi- 
ples were, that slavery should not exist 
in the territories—that the Supreme 
Court should not be respected—that tho 
South should be hemmed jn on every 
side, restricted, depressed, robbed of her 
slaves, shorn of her rights, until the mind 
of the North could be satisfied that sla- 
very was in a course of gradual, but cer- 
tain extinction. And although they had 
at first violently denounced the repeal of 
the compromise line, yet now, when they 
understood its working better, they chan- 
ged their tone, and declared that they 
would never consent to have it restored— 
that they would make no more compro- 
mises with slavery. The result was that 
Kansas was lost to the South. All the 
territories were either wrested from her 
or were to be closed to her as soon as 





a Kansas and Nebraska Act. Sec. 5. 
6 New Amer. Cyclopedia Art. 


¢ Millard Fillmore in a speech in 1856. 
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hungry hordes from the North could 
seize them: her expansion was made im- 
possible in the Union: even the protec- 
tion of the Supreme Court was denied to 
her, and a party composed half of fanat- 
ics and half of robbers, declaring as their 
foundation creed, war upon her social 
system, were threatening to seize the ex- 
ecutive power of the government and to 
use the purse and the sword for their own 
anholy purposes. Was it not time for 
the South to withdraw from a Union ren- 
dered hateful by its oppressions, and to 
assume her independence? 

Having thus shown the unjust working 
of the Federal Government against the 
South, we must next advert to the wrongs 
done to her by separate States of the 
North. We have seen that the Constitu- 
tion is a compact between the States: 
hence each State was bound sactedly to 
observe its covenants. The clause requi- 
ring the rendition of fugitive slaves, was 
as binding as any other, and so far from 
opposing it, each State was bound to do 
all in her power to keep it inviolate. We 
do not know any thing more vividly show- 
ing the cheating, debauching, degrading 
power of the Northern social atmosphere, 
than the fact that her ministers of reli- 
gion, held by her in the highest esteem, 
have insisted that the Northern States 
and people were under no obligation to 
enforce the fugitive slave law—that it 
was a duty devolving on the Federal gov- 
ernment only!a The number of slaves 
stolen from their owners, by Northern 
people, during fifteen years past, has 
been enormous. In one year, 1849, the 
number was one thousand and eleven, 
having an aggregate value of nearly a 
million of dollars. 6 Assuming this num- 
ber as double a fair average, the value 
of property.thus feloniously taken from 
the South, from the time of the Missouri 
Compromise to the year 1860, would have 
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been fifteen or twenty millions of dollars, 
Had the Northern people, after stealing 
these slaves, raised them to positions of 
comfort and independénce, perhaps the 
world might have mistaken their fanati- 
cism for philanthropy. But it has been 
truly said, that the only interest a Nor- 
thern man feels in a negro, is do steal him, 
for after securing him, he leaves him to 
poverty and degradation, and to a social 
status, far below that of the slaves of 
Southern masters. After the terrible 
struggle of 1850, and the compromise 
then made, by which the South was de- 
prived of all available territory and al- 
lowed only the miserable compensation of 
the fugitive slave law, it might have been 
supposed that Northern States would 
cheerfully carry out this compromise, and 
would aid the Federal government in per- 
forming this solemn covenant with the 
South. Let the facts tell with what bit- 
ter zeal these States have broken the Con- 
stitution, and snapped the bonds of a 
Union over the ruins of which they have 
since been uttering shrieks of rage and 
suffering. 

Maine, by her law, forbade all her off- 
cers, under heavy penalties, from arrest- 
ing or aiding in the arrest of a fugitive 
slave—forbade the use of her jails for 
their temporary custody, required that 
they shall be defended by her law officers, 
and that all expenses of the defence shall 
be paid out of her treasury: she has-also 
denounced the Supreme Court of the 
United States for its decision of the Dred 
Scott case.e New Hampshire enacted 
that all slaves entering her territory, with 
or without the consent of their owners, 
should be free, and that any. attempt to 
capture or hold them, shall be a felony. d 
Veru ont forbade all her citizens to exe- 
cute or aid in executing the fugitive slave 
law, under penalty of imprisonment for 
not less than one year, and fine not ex- 





a Such is the view of Rev. Dr. Hodge, of Princeton. 


See his article in the Princeton 


Review, January, 1861, on the State.of the Country, 17-22. 

b Compendium of Census of 1850, cited in Report of Joint Committee to Va. Legisla- 
ture, 1859-60. Journal of Senate, Doc. No. 31, page 15. 

ce Report of Joint Committee to Va. Legislature, 4859-60. Journal of Senate, Doc. No. 
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ceeding $1000—forbade the use of her 
jails or public buildings for their custody, 
and declared that a trial, by a Vermont 
Jury, shall be secured to an escaped 
slave. Massachusetts denounced heavy 
penalties against any of her citizens who 
should aid in enforcing the fugitive slave 
law, and required the appointment of 
commissioners, paid by the State, whose 
duty it should be to aid in the escape of 
fugitive slaves. Connecticut enacted 
that any person falsely representing that 
any person entitled to freedom was a 
slave, with intent to procure the forcible 
removal of such person from the State, 
should pay a fine of $5000, and be impri- 
soned five years, and that the ¢ruth of a 
representation, that a person was a slave, 
must be proved by two witnesses—that 
depositions should not be admitted as 
evidence, and that any witness testifying 
falsely in fuvor of a party prosecuted un- 
der the act, should be fined $5000, and 
imprisoned five years. No penalty was 
denounced against a witness testifying 
falsely in favor of the State.a This law 
of Connecticut exhibits her law-makers 
as adepts in fraud and cruelty. Rhode 
Island forbade her officers to execute the 
fugitive slave law. New York pretending 
to have a fugitive slave law of her own, 
forbade her officers to execute any other 
law, gave an escaped slave a trial by jury, 
and required her law officers to protect 
them at the expense of the State. New 
Jersey denounced a penalty not exceed- 
ing $1000 and imprisonment at hard 
labor, not exceeding five years, against 
any person forcibly taking away an es- 
caped. slave, and forbade her officers to 
execute any law except her own. Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Iowa, all enacted 
laws similar to those already recited, or 
else otherwise constructed, with the imme- 
diate design to counteract and render 
worthless the fugitive slave law.b And 
it is well known that in this unjust and 
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unconstitutional effort, they have succeed- 
ed. The few slaves who have been re- 
claimed, have cost enormous sums to their 
owners in contending against the delays 
and frauds sanctioned by the State laws, 
and scenes of yiolence and bloodshed 
have attended their recovery, which have 
admonished the South that in the Union 
her rights will never be respected by the 
dishonest and faithless communities with 
which she was leagued. Surely it-was 
time, that from such a Union, the South 
should withdraw. 

We are now to speak of wrongs per- 
petrated by. the people of the Northern 
States. It is here that the evil has been 
greatest, for here has been the poisoned 
fountain from which have flowed the 
streams of the unjust Federal and State 
enactments that we have just reviewed. 
It cannot be said that a sincere, though 
mistaken philanthropy, has actuated the 
North. She got rid of her slaves, be- 
cause she found them unprofitable, and 
in the very act of parting with slavery, 
she showed her money loving instincts. 
Her people sold their slaves to the South: 
no laws were passed to give freedom to 
men and women, who would bring mo- 
ney into Northern purses; all the laws 
for emancipation were.prospective only, 
setting free such children as should be 
born after certain periods, and thus under- 
the working of immense sales to the 
South, and of laws making new ‘born 
freemen, slavery gradually died out in the 
Northern States.c All that the South 
has asked, is that the same respect and 
protection shall be extended to her insti- 
tutions, which she cheerfully yielded to 
those of the free states. Thus much she 
had a right to demand,—it was the essen- 
tial condition on which she entered the 
Union, and so far from wondering at her 
withdrawal, it will hereafter be matter of 
astonishment that she bore s0 patiently 
and so long the insults, threats and dan- 
gerous assaults incessantly directed 





a Report of Joint Committee to Va. Legislature, 1859-60. Journal of Senate, Doc. No 
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against her by the people, who had sol- 
emnly bound themselves to I've in amity 
with her. For more than twenty years, 
the abolitionists of the North have been 
growing in boldness and activity, until 
their sentiments have corrupted all classes 


of her society. The schools were full of , 


their teachings: the primers put into the 
hands of their children, taught that South- 
ern slave holders were fiends in human 
shape—that slaves were tortured even to 
death by their masters without censure of 
law. The most subtle falsehoods were 
taught through the daily reading of their 
population, with the design to excite ha- 
tred against the people of the South be- 
cause of slavery. The minds of the 
young were early steeped in this poison, 
and as their bodies grew, they were 
strengthened in the delusion. The pul- 
pit became the favorite means of diffusing 
anti-slavery sentiments, and when we re- 
member how many millions of minds are 
insensibly affected by its teachings, and 
how strong are the motives it wields to 
sanction its views of morality, it will not 
excite surprise that whole communities 
should have been carried away by a fury 
against slavery, approaching insanity. It 
could not be expected that ‘zealots, thus 
affected, should confine their efforts to the 
home circle. A formal crusade against 
slave holders was preached—the move- 
ment began with petitions to Congress to 
abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia and territories—emissaries were sent 
from the North, who under disguises of 
pedlers and teachers, male and female, 
penetrated Southern families, and with 
infernal treachery, sought to unsettle the 
minds of contented slaves and to incite 
them to rebellion. That the South should 
have been sensitive under such assaults, 
cannot be surprising: her very life was 
threatened : her firesides were in danger : 
her women and children were menaced 
with butchery and violation, and no part 
of this horrible system of wrong, prac- 


tised against her by the North, was more 
bitterly felt by her than t .e wrong done 
to her slaves themselves, who from a state 
of happiness and contentment were se- 
duced to a knowledge of evil coming 
from the Hell of Northern fanaticism. 
Hence the South remonstrated sternly 
with her assailants: she passed severe 
laws against tampering with her slaves: 
she.warned the Northern people that this 
crusade must cease, that the incessant 
agitation of this subject would dissolve 
the Union, and that if it was true, as they 
insisted, that abolitionists formed but‘a 
small part of their population, it was the 
solemn duty of the boasted conservative 
majority to arrest these outrages. Many 
persons in the South who loved the Union 
continued to cling even to the last to the 
delusive idea that the larger population 
in the free States, disapproved of these 
abolition efforts, and that when the pro- 
per time came, they would crush theth. 
But events have proved that all such 
hopes were unfounded—that the whole 
body of Northern society was rotten at 
the heart, and that the only safety of the 
South, was found in severing the cords 
which bound her to this putrescent mass. 
The tide of anti-slavery feeling widen- 
ed, deepened, swelled with each passing 
year. Its power was seen in the progress 
of the so called Republican party, which 
embraced every shade of anti Southern 
opinion, from the furious abolitionist, to 
the milk and water free soiler, who pro- 
fessed to be a lover of the Constitution, 
An infamous book, written by one Help- 
er, called ‘‘The Impending Crisis,” 
full of falsehoods and vulgar assaults 
upon the social system of the slave 
States, was not only welcomed by thou- 
sands of readers at the North, but was 
deliberately recommended to general ap- 
proval by the signatures of sixty-eight 
members of Congress from the free 
States.a This book “abounded in the 
most insidious appeals to the -non-slave- 
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a They were Schuyler Colfax, Anson Burlingame, Owen Lovejoy, Amos P. Granger, 
Edwin B. Morgau, Galusha A. Grow, Joshua R. Giddings, Edward Wade, Calvin C. Chaf- 
fee, William H. Kelsey, Wm. A. Howard, Henry Waldon, John‘Sherman, George W. Pal- 
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holders of the Southern States, and _ spirators, and in May, 1858, they held a 
sought to inflame the minds of the slaves secret convention at Chatham, in Canada 
and to incite them to risein rebellion West, where they hatched a plot of attack 
against their masters; to murder them upon the South. They proposed tg over- 
and their families, and to ravage the turn the government of Virginia, to set 
country with fire and sword. the slaves free—to arm them and aid 

Yet, knowing its character, it was en- them in murdering their masters—to es- 
dorsed by men representing six millions tablish a government of which one W. 
of Northern people, and one of these CC. Monroe, a free negro, was to be Presi- 
signers was persistently supported as dent, A. M. Chapman, Vice-President, 
speaker of the House of Representatives, John Brown, Commander in Chief, Rich- 
by the whole Republican party in the ard Realf, Secretary of State, J. H. Kagi, 
session of 1859.4 Was it not righteous Secretary of War, George B. Gill, Secre- 
in the South to hate a union with such ‘tary of the Treasury, Owen Brown, Treas- 
people? urer, and M. K. Delany, Corresponding 

A spirit so foul and cruel as that pos- Secretary.b After exciting negro insur- 
sessing the North, could not long be con- rection in Virginia, they were to occupy 
tent with words and acts of ordinary vio- assailable points in other slave States, 
lence. It sought for blood to quench its for which purpose a map was carefully 
thirst, and was speedily manifested in a prepared, with the points marked out at 
deed, which fell upon the South like a which the conspirators were to rendez- 
thunderbolt from a clearsky, and aroused vous for their work. Having thus ma- 
her to prepare for the storm that was has-__ tured their plans, Jobn Brown, with his 
tening onward. brother assassins came to Virginia, rented 

One John Brown, a native of Connec- a small farm about eight miles from Har- 
ticut, had been a favored agent of Nor- per’s Ferry, and there collected two hun- 
thern preachers and fanatics in the bloody dred Sharpe’s rifles, furnished by the 
work of murdering slave holding settlers Emigrant Aid Society, of Massachusetts, 
in Kansas. He was-well suited to the for Kansas murders, two hundred pistols, 
purposes for which he was employed—a __ large quantities of ammunition and cloth- 
man nearly saxty yearsold, mostof whose ing, and fifteen hundred pikes manufac- 
life had been spent in adventure,—of tured for Brown, by Charles Blair, of 
rugged and fierce nature, and unscrupu- Collinsville, Connecticut. These pikes 
lous fanaticism, hating slavery without were horrible weapons, having heads fif- 
knowledge of its character, and hating teen inches broad, with sharp edges and 
slave holders even to the death. Encour- with handles longer than the ordinary 
aged by the aid of sympathisers at the musket. They were intended expressly 
North,-this man enlisted a band of con- for the slaves, to be used in butchering 





ham, Wm. Kellogg, E. R. Washburne, Benjamin Stanton, Edward Dodd, C. B. Tompkins 
John Covode, Cad. C. Washburn, Samuel G. Adams, Abraham B. Olin, Sidney Dean 
Nathaniel B. Dorfee, Emory B. Pottie, Dewitt C. Leach, John F. Potter, T, Davis, (Mass.) 
J. F. Farnsworth, C. L. Knapp, R. E. Fenton, Philernon Bliss, Mason W.Tappau, Charles 
Case, T. Davis, (lowa,) James Pike, Homer E. Boyce, Isaac D. Clawson, A. S. Murry, 
Robert B. Hall, Valent. B. Horton, Freeman H. Morse, David Kilgow, Wm. Stewart, 
Samuel R. Curtis, John M. Wood, John M. Parker, Stephen C. Foster, Charles J. Gillman, 
Ch. B. Heard, John Thompsou, J. W. Sherman, Wm. D. Brayton, James Buflingtou, D. B. 
Matteson, Richard Mott, George R. Robbins, Ezekiel P. Walton, James Wilson, 8. A. Pur- 
vianee, Francis E. Spinner and Silas M. Burroughs. Whig, December 2, 1859. 

a Journal of Va. Senate, 1859-60. Dec. 31, 22. 

b New American Cyclopedia Art. Harper’s Ferry VIII, 734. Report Journal of Va. 
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not merely the men, but the women and 
children of Virginia.a Brawn’s party con- 
sisted of himself, his three sons, thirteen 
white men from Maine, Connecticut, New 
York, Ohio, Indiana and Canada, and five 
negroes from Northern States. But this 
insignificant band were in correspondence 
and sympathy with thousands of more 
cowardly miscreants in the free States, 
who waited only for the success of the 
first blow, to induce them to furnish mo- 
ney and men for prosecuting this scheme 
of murder. In October, 1859, John E. 
Cook, one of the conspirators, was sent 
on a‘secret mission to the county of Jef- 
ferson, in Virginia, to ascertain the num- 
ber of able bodied slaves in certain neigh- 


bourhoods, and their disposition to revolt, . 


and Brown himself visited several parts 
of the State for the same purpose. Their 
proceedings were to commence with the 
capture of the village of Harper’s Ferry, 
where was a United States Armory, with 
fifty thousand muskets and rifles, also 
machinery and works of great value for 
manufacturing arms. 

On Sunday night, October 16, 1859, at 
half past 10 o’clock, the conspirators be- 
gan their work. Approaching the village 
stealthily, they took possession of the Ar- 
mory, and seized the person of William 
Williams, a watchman on the rail-road 
bridge. A part of the band strongly 
armed, and headed by Cook, then went 
to the residence of Col. Lewis Washing- 
ton, a well known Virginia farmer and 
gentleman, living about four miles from 
the Ferry. Cook had previously visited 
him and been received with courtesy and 
kindness, and Col. Washington had ex- 
hibited to him an antique sword, present- 
ed by Frederick the Great to General 
Washington, and a pair of pistols pre- 
sented to the same eminent person by La- 
Fayette, which had been for many years 
heir-looms in the Washington family. 
This visit had made Cook familiar with 
the premises, and now, with the mean 
treachery characteristic of the North, he 
came with armed men, at midnight, rous- 
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ed Col. Washington from sleep—told him 
he was a prisoner, took all of his slaves, 
who were near the house, seized a car- 
riage, a wagon and three borses, stole the 
curious arms that he had before seen, and 
carriedeall off together. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to the residence of a Mr, Allstadt, 
another large farmer in the neighbour- 
hood, carried off himself, his son, a youth 
about sixteen, and many of his slaves, 
and with all his prisoners and booty re- 
turned to the armory atthe Ferry. All 
these movements were attended with lit- 
tle noise, and as the workmen came in 
Monday morning, they were seized and 
made prisoners, so that in a short time 
the conspirators held nearly sixty persons 
captive. b 

Confused.rumors of these events be- 
gan to spread through the village, and at 
first, naturally, produced a panic. In a 
time of profound peace, to be thus assault- 
ed by armed men, might well alarm a 
peaceful people. At first no man could 
say what number of murderers the. North 
had poured upon them; it seemed highly 
improbable that a small number could 
undertake such an invasion, and rumor 
reported them at thousands. But as re- 
flection returned, courage came with it. 
The people of the village and country 
around, began to arm themselves with 
any weapons at hand, and surrounded the 
armory and engine house in which the 
assassins were assembled. At daylight 
Cook, with two white men and about 
thirty negroes, crossed the bridge with a 
wagon, and struck into a road leading 
most directly, into Pennsylvania. And 
nearly at the same time the first blood 
was shed by the conspirators. 

A faithful negro, named Heyward Shep- 
pard, employed by the rail-road compa- 
ny, ventured across the bridge to watch 
their movements, and unhappily fell into 
their hands. The wretches told him of 
their plans and urged him to join them. 
He steadily refused, and eluding their 
grasp, attempted to escape, when they 
deliberately fired upon him and murdered 





a Report. Doc. 31,4. Letter in Balt. American, Wednesday, Oct. 19, 1859. 
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him in cold blood! a Such was the proof 
of abolition love to the negro! 

Beyond doubt the assassins had expect- 
ed to be immediately joined by large 
bodies of slaves, and to be thus enabled 
to make their assault successful. In this 
hope they were disappointed: not one 
negro joined them except under compul- 
sion, and those who were forcibly carried 
from their masters, took the first oppor- 
tunity of returning to their homes.b As 
Monday advanced, a guerilla warfare was 
kept up on the conspirators, by the has- 
tily armed people of the town and coun- 
try. Joseph Boerly, a grocer, seeing one 
of the bandits fire at one of the workmen, 
discharged his gun at the assailant: he 
was immediately fired upon and shot 
dead in his own door. Some hours later, 
George Turner, formerly a Captain in the 
United States Army, a graduate of West 
Point, and a citizen of Virginia, highly 


esteemed, while reconnoitering the posi-° 


tion of the bandits, received a fatal shot 
from the armory. About noon a troop of 
horse from Charlestown, under Col. Bay- 
lor, having crossed the Potomac some 
miles above, came down on the Maryland 
side, and passing the bridge, drove the 
conspirators before them into the armory 
and engine house, capturing one named 
William Thompson. Volunteer soldiers 
from Shepherdstown marched down on 
the Virginia shore, and the insurrection- 
ists, finding themselves pressed on all 
sides, kept under’ cover, but fired upon 
every man within reach. One of their 
shots took fatal effect on Fontaine Beck- 
ham, Mayor of Harper’s Ferry—an elon- 
gated slug passed etirely through his 
body, making a dreadful wound of which 
he died almost instantly, When he fell, 
the people could no longer restrain their 
fury, and in a time of ungovernable pas- 
sion, they brought out the prisoner, 
Thompson, on the bridge, and shot him 
down. Immediately afterwards, a gal- 
lant assault was made upon the armory 
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enclosuré by the citizens and soldiers, led 
by Capt. Albartis. Several of the con- 
spirators were slain: the armory was 
carried and many of the prisoners re- 
leased. Pressing forward towards the 
engine house, where most of the band 
were strongly posted, armed with Sharpe’s 
rifles, the assailants received a fire which 
severely wounded seven of their number, 
and being imperfectly armed with pistols 
or fowling pieces, they were not able to 
carry the building.c Night came: on, 
and a train of cars arrived from Wash- 
ington, bringinga hundred marines, with 
two pieces of artillery, under the com- 
mand of Col. Robert E. Lee. This brave 
and considerate officer, having made dis- 
positions which rendered the escape of 
the bandits impossible, and fearing that 
an assault at night would cause the death 
of many of the captives, postponed it 
until the morning. 

Early on Tuesday, the 18th, Lieut. 
Stuart, aid to Col. Lee, advanced with a 
flag of truce, borne by Samuel Strider, 
an old and respected citizen of Harper’s 
Ferry. The engine house was very strong, 
haviog dead brick walls on three sides, 
and on the fourth a brick fgont, with 
large and powerful doors, which had been 
pierced for rifles. To use artillery would 
have endangered the lives of the citizens 
held captive within: hence the wish to 
obtain a surrender. Brown received 
Lieut. Stuart, and declared that the only 
terms on which he would capitulate were, 
that he and his companions should be 
permitted to pass out unpursued, carry- 
ing their captives to the second toll gate, 
on the turnpike, towards Pennsylvania, 
where the captives should be released, 
and then his pursuers might “do their 
worst.” These terms were, of couse, in- 
admissable, and after a long parley, Lieut. 
Stuart, with his steady old fiag bearer, 
retired, Immediate preparations were 
made to carry the building by storm; the 
Marines advanced in two lines, under 





a Baltimore Amer., in Whig, Oct. 19 and 21. New Amer. Cyclop., VIII, 735. 

b Letters of Hon. James M. Mason, in Enquirer. 

c Whig, October 21, 1859. Report Journal of Va. Senate, Doc. 31,4. New American 
Cyclopedia, VIII, 735. 
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Col. Harris and Lieut. Green: two pow- 
erful soldiers sprang forward between the 
lines, and attempted to batter down the 
centre door with sledge hammers; the 
doors shook and swayed, but refused to 
give way; more force was needed ; twen- 
ty Marines seized a heavy ladder, and 
using it as a battering ram, burst in the 
doors; the soldiers rushed through the 
breach ; a sharp firing was heard irside ; 
private Rupert of the Marines, fell, mor- 
tally wounded, but his comrades pressed 
on, and after a short struggle. the bandits 
were overcome. Brown, desperately 
fighting, was wounded severely, one of 
his sons was killed, another mortally 
hurt. All resistance ceased, and the 
captive citizens who had been in immi- 
nent danger all escaped withouta wound.a 

Of the twenty-two men engaged in this 
atrocious raid, fifteen fell in the combats 
of Monday and the final assualt; two— 
Cook and Hazlitt, escaped to Pennsylva- 
nia, but were captured and sent back to 
Virginia, and five—Brown, Stevens, Cop- 
poc, Copeland and Green, were taken by 
the soldiers, All were regularly tried, by 
Jury, according toedue course of law in 
Virginia, except Stevens, who was turned 
over to the United States authorities. 
The utmost ‘fairness and even liberality 
was shown in their favor, in the conduct 
of the trials: an abolition lawyer, from 
Boston, named Hoyt, came on from Bos- 
ton to defend Brown; he was received 
and every privilege of counsel was allow- 
ed to him. Able counsel represented the 
prisoners ; the trial of Cook, in particu- 
lar, brought out a splendid effort of ora- 
tory from the Hon. M. Voorhees, of Illi- 
nois, No irregularity—-no summary 
process was resorted to; the law took its 
course, and the result was, that the pris- 
oners were all found guilty of murder in 
the first degree, sentenced and capitally 
executed. ‘ 

But in the interval between their arrest 
and execution, a state of feeling was ex- 
hibited in the free States, showing, be- 


yond reasonable doubt, that these rob- 
bers and murderers enjoyed the sympa- 
thy and affection of the Northern peo- 
ple. Let it be remembered that these 
were criminals of the most atrocious type 
—men who had deliberately plotted mur- 
der for months and years, and not mur- 
der in a single case, but the murder of 
whole communities, the butchery of in- 
nocent children—the ravishing of wo- 
men—the unloosing of the brutal pas- 
sions of negroes and the goading of their 
ignorance to crimes which nature sickens 
toname. Men who, after thus plotting, 
had taken life in cold blood, and were 
only prevented from accomplishing all 
their infernal designs, by their own im- 
potence! Were not such men proper 
subjects for punishment? Ought not the 
conscience of the world to have condemn- 
ed them, and if there were consciences so 
debauched as not to condemn them, who 
could’fail to see in such consciences, souls 
unworthy of higher communion than 
that of the felons themselves. It seemed 
almost incredible, that any consideravle 
number of persons at the North, would 
venture to utter a word in favor of these 
men, But let the facts speak. 

The abolitionists openly and boldly de- 
clared their approval of Brown’s motives 
and conduct, and in the midst of Nor- 
thern communities, cheered’ on by many, 
and arrested by none, they uttered senti- 
ments which ought to have caused the 
nation to shudder with horror. Wendell 
Phillips, a well known abolitionist of 
Boston, delivered a discourse in Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church, in Brooklyn, 
New York,on Tuesday, the lst of No- 
vember, 1859,¢ in which he said that 
“the rights of that one man (John Brown) 
are as sacred as those of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. John Brown has 
twice’as mach right to hang Gov. Wise, 
as Gov. Wise has to hang him.” ‘Is 
there any thing new about this matter: 
nothing at all: it is the natural result of 
anti-slavery teaching. For one, 2 accept 





a Baltimore American, October 19, 1859. 
b Whig, Novémber 4, 1859. 
¢ Whig, November 11, 1859. 
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it: I expected it. On the banks of the 
Potomac— history will visit, that river 
more kindly, because John Brown has 
gilded i¢ with the eternal brightness of 
his glorious deed, than because the dust of 
Washington rests upon one side of it. 
And if Virginia tyrants dare hang him, 
after this mockery of a trial, it will take 
two Washington’s at least, to make the 
name of the river any thing but abomi- 
nable to the ages that come after it.” On 
Sunday, the 6th of November, Edwin M. 
Wheelock, a Unitarian preacher, deliver- 
ed a discourse at Dover, New Hampshire, 
which was published in the Boston Libe- 
rator, and spoken of in terms of the 
warmest approval, that paper saying: 
“has any thing quite equal to it been 
heard in any pulpit since the times that 
tried men’s souls? It is true we* cannot 
approve its warlike tone, yet our respect 
for its spirit is immeasurable.” Yet in 
this approved discourse, the speaker said : 
“the gallows from which John Brown 
ascends into heaven, will be in our poli- 
tics what the cross is in our religion—the 
sign and symbol of supreme self devoted- 
ness, and from his sacrificial blood the 
temporal salvation of four millions of our 
people shall yet spring. On the second 
day of December, he is to be strangled in 
a Southern prison for obeying the Sermon 
on the Mount. But to be hanged in Vir- 
ginia, is like being crucified in Jerusalem ! 
It is the last tribute which sin pays to 
virtue.’a If it be said that these wete 
madmen, and could have no influence, it 
may be answered with truth, that if they 
were mad, their madness had affected to 
a greater or less extent, a vast portion of 
the Northern people. The correspon- 
dence found upon the conspirators, and 
certain letters, which were afterwards 
published in Northern papers, proved, 
beyond question, thatsuch men as Gerrit 
Smith, F. B. Sanborn, Doctor 8S. G. Howe 
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of Boston, and Thaddeus Hyatt of New 
York, men holding respeetable positions 
in their communities, had fall knowledge 
of the intentions of John Brown, and 
were guilty as accessories before the fact 
of the murders he committed.b It was 
furthermcre proved, that in May, 1858, 
one Col. Hugh Forbes, who had been em- 
ployed with John Brown, in Kansas; and 
who knew all of his plans for a raid upon 
Virginia, had an interview in Washing- 
ton with William H. Seward, a United 
States Senator, a man of sharp intellect— 
not mad, but cold, subtle, calculating, 
cunning, and, in this interview, informed 
Seward of Brown’s plot against Virginia, 
and talked fully about it. The New York 
Senator said, that he regretted hearing of 
it, and in his circumstances ought not to 
have been informed of it,e but he never 
disclosed the plot, or raised a@ warning 
voice, or took any steps to prevent it. 
Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, Joshua 
R. Giddings and Governor Chase, of 
Ohio, were also informed of the intended 
assault on Virginia, for more than a year 
before it took place, yet took no measures 
to discourage or forbid it!d In the let- 
ters found on the conspirators, most of 
the names had been carefully erased, but 
enough were discovered to make apparent 
a conspiracy widely spread through the 
Northern States, against the peace and 
safety not only of Virginia, but of all the 
slave holding communities of the South. 
From ayowed abolitionists, the South ex- 
pected nothing else, but she had been, up 
to this time, unwilling to believe that the 
great body of tlhe Northern people were 
ready to sympathise with murderers and 
insnrrectionists. Mer doubts on. this sub- 
ject were speedily removed. 

Henry A. Wise was then Governor of 
Virginia—a man of brilliant talents—of 
intense energy—of fiery impulses, though 
now tempered by increasing years, and 





a Boston Liberator, in Whig, November 22, 1859. 
b Report.” Senate Journal, 1859-60. Doc. 31,5. New York Herald, in Whig, Novem- 


ber Ist, 1859. 


c Letters of Forbes, in New York Herald. Whig, November 1st, 1859. 


d Ibid. 


¢ Report. Journal of the Va. Senate, Doc. 31, 6. 
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of great resolution. Immediately on 
hearing, by telegraph, of the outbreak at 
Harper’s Ferry, he had gone to the spot, 
taking with him all the volunteer soldiers 
from Richmond and other places, that 
could be collected. He arrived after the 
bandits had been all killed or captured, 
but took prompt measures to restore or- 
der and to carry out the requirements of 
the law. From the arrest to the execu- 
tion, he received more than five hundred 
letters from people in every part of the 
country. Some of them informed him of 
a determined purpose to rescue Brown, 
and urged him to guard against it. This 
he did most effectually, by assembling at 
Charlestown, where the prisoners were 
confined, a large body of citizen soldiery, 
who established a regular camp, with 
picket and sentinel duty, and ample means 
to resist any assault, and who continued 
their guard until the prisoners suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law. The 
letters from the free States breathed an 
unmistakeable spirit. Many of them were 
full of brutal menaces, threatening cer- 
tain death to the Governor and members 
of his family, if he did not pardon Brown, 
or commute his punishment. Others in- 
formed him that large organized bands 
existed, whose purpose was to set fire to 
the principal cities and towns of Virginia, 
if Brown was hung. Others, professing 
to be his political admirers, appealed to 
his clemency, his magnanimity, his hopes 
of future political promotion, as furnish- 
ing motives, urging him to pardon the 
felons. Others were from persons of 
national fame, well known in the coun- 
try, and considered to be among the most 
conservative of Northern men; yet these 
urged the pardon of Brown and his asso- 
ciates, on grounds of public policy, de- 
claring that they thoroughly knew the sen- 
timent of the Northern people, and it was 
so decided and so nearly unanimous in fa- 
vor of the pardon of Brown, that the 
Governor ought to exercise his power of 


mercy, to conciliate this morbid popular 
feeling of the North!a Meanwhile the 
newspapers of the North, of all classes 
and complexions, with few exceptions, 
were joining in the same cry, and urging 
the pardon of these men, for the sake of 
preserving the Union. 6 It was a deeply 
significant fact, that no spcntaneous burst 
of indignation and censure occurred at 
the North, immediately after John 
Brown’s outrage on Virginia—no over- 
whelming public meetings were held to 
denounce his murderous raid and urge its 
punishment; but after weeks and months 
had passed, and after many people of the 
South had, in primary meetings, deter- 
mined to buy no more shoes and cotton 
Sabrics from New England, on Thursday, 
the 8th of December, 1859, a grand meet- 
ing was held in Boston, at which Edward 
Everett made a speech, and resolutions 
were passed condemning Brown’s con- 
duct.c Similar meetings were afterwards 
held in other places, and prominent New 
York merchants, engaged in the Southern 
trade, were loud and open in declaring 
their love to the South.d By way of 
commentary on the motives of such meet- 
ings, it is proper to state that on the 2nd 
of December, the day of John Brown’s 
execution, a motion to adjourn to show 
respect for his memory, was made in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and received 
a considerable number of votes, being 
lost in the Senate by a majority of only 
eight—that in Boston, Tremont temple 
was crowded to excess on the evening of 
the 2nd, and one J. Q. A. Griffin, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts House of Dele- 
gates, made a speech in which he said, 
that ‘the heinous offence of ‘Pontius Pi- 
late, in crucifying our Saviour, whitened 
into virtue when compared with that of 
Gov. Wise, in his conduct towards John 
Brown”—that in New York City, a large 
church was opened morning and night, 
and violent denunciations of Virginia, 
came from preacher and people—in Syra- 





a Report Journal of Va. Senate, Doc. 31, 6. 


b Whig, Nov. 11, 18, 22d and 25th, 1859. 
ce Whig, December 13, 1859. 
d Ibid, December 10 and 16, 1859. 
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cuse, New York, the City Hall bell was 
tolled fifty-three times without police in- 
ter ference, huge tcwn meetings were held, 
the South was denounced, sympathy for 
Brown was expressed, and money raised 
for his family ; in Albany, one hundred 
guns were fired in honor of his memory : 
in‘short, in nearly every city and town of 
the North, the day was observed Ly toll- 
ing of bells, speeches in favor of murder- 
ing slave holders, the raising of funds for 
the family of the hanged assassin, and 
prayed that other assassins might rise up 
to take his place.a Such demonstra- 
tions, encouraged and participated in by 
thousands, and forbidden by none, were 
evidences of Northern sentiment which 
could not be misunderstood. Was it not 
time for the South to withdraw from a 
Union with such people? 

Horrible as was this plot against Vir- 
- ginia, it was equalled in atrocity and ex- 
ceeded in actual destruction of property, 
by an abolition scheme in the Northern 
part of Texas. On the 17th of July, 
1860, a mysterious fire broke out in Dal- 
las in that State, and consumed nearly 
every building in town. On the same 
day conflagrations occurred at many other 
points ; a large store, with a stock worth 
$30,000, was burnt at Black Jack Grove 
—three warehouses with their contents, 
worth $100,000, were burnt at Denton— 
a large warehouse at Pilot Point—a store 
at Ladonia—eight houses at Belknap, and 
nearly all of the small town of Wilford, 
perished by fire all within a period of. 
twenty-four hours. Suspicions of con- 
spiracy naturally arose, On the burning 
of the out-honses and granaries of a plan- 
ter named Miller, a number of suspected 
slaves were seized: their examination led 
to the arrest of others: they were cau- 
tiously questioned, separately from each 
other, by vigilance committees, consisting 
of the most respectable men in the coun- 
try, and from their statements the truth 
was fully developed. These unhappy 
wretches were the dupes and agents of 
white men from the North, who had con- 
cocted a wide spread plan of murder and 
desolation, Two Northern preachers, 
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named Blunt and McKenney, who had 
been expelled from the country some 
months before, were specially active in the 
infernal work. The whole of North 
Texas has been districted and subdis- 
tricted, and a white man was to be super- 
visor in each county. The plan was to 
set fire to the stores and houses, to destroy 
provisions, arms and munitions in pos- 
session of the people, to waste and ruin 
the country—to poison families by the 
slaves employed as cooks, and by poison- 
ing springs and wells, and in the midst 
of the horror and dismay excited by such 
acts, the slaves were to rise on the first 
Monday in August, when a State election 
would draw the men from their homes. 
Under the lead of the Northern murder- 
ers, the work of butchery was to be done 
by the negroes; the men and older wo- 
men were to be put to death, the younger 
women to be kept for a fate worse than 
death; the scheme had even ripened so 
far, thaf women distinguished for beauty, 
had been selected by the ringleaders 
among the negroes for their future wives. 


As this diabolical plot was opened, a 
stern spirit of justice and vengeance per- 
vaded the people. Most of the Northern 
men took the alarm in time and escaped, 
but fortunately some were secured. A 
white man was arrested near Fort Worth, 
who was implicated by negroes; their 
statements were confirmed by finding a 
number of rifles concealed by him; he 
was instantly hung, and the next day, 
boxes containing six-shooters came to his 
residence directed to him. vison, in 
quantities, was found among the slaves at 
Waxahatchie, consisting of materials, 
which it was impossible that they could 
have obtained except through the agency 
of whites communicating with the North. 
In the same town, twenty-five houses 
were fired on the same day, and only the 
strenuous work of the people prevented 
its destruction. A white man was caught 
among the incendiarics and hung after 
making confession. Abolitionists fled 
from every county ; the people were rous- 
ed to righteous fury, and under the pres- 





a Whig Extra, December 7, 1859. 
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sure of their just instincts, they drove 
out from among them all Northern men 
who had not lived so long in the country 
as to establish a loyal character. a These 
events stirred Texas to her centre, and 
tended powerfully to unite her people for 
the coming revolution. _ 


Out of the nettle danger, is plucked the 
flower safety. 


Two beneficial results to the South 
followed from these gross outrages ; 
first, the people were thorougly roused 
and, in prinfry meetings, resolved to 
adopt a system of non-intercourse, in 
trade with the North: to make and wear 
their own home-spun fabrics, their own 
shoes and blankets, rather than depend 
longer upon men, whom they felt to be 
their bitter enemies. Second, the South 
began to afm and dri!] her people, to col- 
lect munitions of war, to reorganize her 
militia, to appropriate money for the pur- 
chase of rifles, sulphur and saltpetro, to 
prepare founderies for casting cannon, 
and machinery for making muskets, sa- 
bres and bayonets. John B. Floyd, a dis- 
tinguished Virginian, was then at the 
head of the War Department of the Fed- 
eral government, and finding, by exami- 
nation, that a very small proportion of 
the federal arms had been distributed 
among the Southern States, he very prop- 
erly determined to give her full share to 
the South, and*accordingly gave orders 
under which were sent from the Spring- 
field armory, and Watervliet arsenal, in 
the North, the following arms: to Charles- 
ton arsenal, South Carolina, fifteen thou- 
sand muskets and two thousand rifles ; to 
the North Carolina arsenal, at Fayette- 
ville, twenty-four thousand, nine hun- 
dred and twenty-eight muskets, and two 
thousand rifles; to Augusta arsenal, in 
Georgia, twenty thousand muskets, and 
two thousand rifles; to Mount Vernon, 
Alabama, fifteen thousand muskets, and 
two thousand rifles, and to Baton Rouge, 


Louisiana, twenty-nine thousand, nine 
hundred and forty muskets, and two thou- 
sand rifles, making a total of one hundred 
and fourteen thousand, eight hundred 
and sixty-eight stand of arms. } 

The crisis came hastening on, yet even 
then the outbreak of the storm might 
have been ayerted, had the avaricious 
and infatuated North chosen to yield to 
the just claims of the South and to pur- 
sue a policy of wise conciliation. South 
Carolina sent her commissioner, C. G. 
Memminger, to Virginia, who was wel- 
comed with warmth, and on Thursday, 
the 19th of January, 1860, delivered, be- 
fore both Houses of the Legislature, an 
address of great power and sweep of ar- 
gument, in which he reviewed the wrongs 
of the South, and urged the assembling 
of a Southern Convention, composed of 
delegates from all the slave States, who 
should confer together as to the guaran- 
ties and redress to be demanded from the 
North, such as the repeal of all enact- 
ments against the rendition of fugitive 
slaves, the disbanding of all societies who 
were warring against Southern institu- 
tions, the full protection of slavery in all 
the territories, and a prohibition of all 


amendments to the Constitution im re- 


gard to slavery.c Unhappily a majority 
of the Virginia Legislature thought such 
a Convention inexpedient, not from any 
doubt as to the rights of the South, but 
from a desire to avoid farther agitation of 
a subject which was already rocking the 
Union to its base. Had this Southern 
Convention assembled, it would at least 
have had the effect of uniting the South 
at once, and in solid phalanx, and might 
possibly have delayed the rupture so soon 
to take plaee. But God did not so will 
it. Instead of resorting to measures of 
peace and conciliation, the North hurried 
on in unholy triumph with the idea that 
her numerical majority would enable her 
to seize the Executive power of the gov- 
ernment and carry out all. her sectional 





“a Houston Telegraph and Texas accounts. Whig, July 27, 1860; August 8, 15th, and 


September 5th. 


b Richmond Examiner, May 10th, 1861. 


¢ Mr. Memminger’s Address in Virginia Register, 123-124. 
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purposes. The socalled Republican par- 
ty, gathered numbers daily; its whole 
aim and end was war upon slavery; at 
Chicago, its leaders adopted a platform, 
declaring that Congress had the power to 
abolish slavery in the territories, and it 
was their right and duty to exercise it, a 
thus repudiating the authority of the Su- 
preme Court, and plainly indicating their 
purpose to overthrow that august tribu- 
nal. They nominated Abraham Lincoln, 
of Illinois, for President, and Hannibal 
Hamlin of Maine, for Vice President. 
Their whole organization was sectional 
and intended to be so; they had no hope 
of obtaining a single electoral vote in any 
slave State; their avowed object was a 
Northern triumph, a victory by which 
parties living above a geographical line, 
should wrest all political power from par- 
ties living below it, thus openly inviting 
the dissolution of the Union, which George 
Washington had solemnly warned them 
would follow from such a contest. b 

The leading minds of the extreme 
Southern States, saw that the time for ac- 
tion was coming, and deliberately resol- 
ved that the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln to the Presidency, should be the sig- 
nal for their withdrawal from the Union. 
Men in America and Europe, taking a 
superficial view of the subject, have de- 
clared that the election of Lincoln was 
the cause of the rupture of the Union, 
aad have, hence, condemned the South 
for acting without sufficient cause. No- 
thing could be more absurd than such a 
view. The South would have scorned to 
make the mere election of any man, how- 
ever personally odious and contemptible, 
if elected according to the forms of the 
Constitution, a cause for rupture. The 
election of Lincoln was the occasion of 
the outbreak, not the cause. It was the 
burning match applied to the magazine ; 
the kindled powder and rending gases 
were the cause of the destruction ; it was 
the feeble hafid of a child making a 
breach in the dyke, already pressed be- 
yond its strength of resistance by the 
swelling ocean ; the rushing waters were 
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the cause of the ruin that’ followed; it 
was the trumpet of the hostile camp, at 
the sound of which the sons of freedom 
left their homes and ran into line of bat- 
tle. Another gross error has been the 
assertion that leading disunionists design- 
edly destroyed the integrity of the great 
Democratic party of America, by their 
wiles in the .Charleston Convention in 
1860, and thus prevented the success of 
that party, for the purpose of precipita- 
ting the South intorevolution. The rup- 
ture of the Democratic party was itself 


one of the “signs of the times,” and was 


the inevitable result of the revolution al- 
ready in progress. Northern democrats, 
and some democrats from the border 
States, desired to nominate Stephen Ar- 
nold Douglas, whose doctrine of “ Squat- 
ter Sovereignty” made him justly odious 
tothe South. Warm Southernmen could 
not endure him, and insisted upon a plat- 
form, requiring the protection of slavery 
in the territories, by act of Congress. 
Hence the rupture which destroyed the 
strength of the democratic party. But 
the North had no excuse for voting for 
sectional candidates. John Bell of Ten- 
nessee, and Edward Everett of Massa- 
chusetts, were in the field as candidates, 
upon the simple platform of “ The Union, 
the Constitution and the enforcement of 
laws,” and had the North sought peace 
with the South, she might, without com- 
promise of principle, have voted for these 
candidates. Such was not her intention ; 
she desired to continue the Union, which 
she had caused the South to abhor, but 
with equal pertinacity intended to break 
the Constitution and nullify the laws. 
The die was cast: the election came, 
and on the 6th day of November, 1860, 
Abraham Lincoln’s electors received the 
votes of the States of Maine, New Hamp- » 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, California, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon and Wis- 
consin—and tidings of his election flash- 
ed along the electric wires to every State 


.in the Union. 





a Republican Platform in Well’s Campaign Hand Book, 1860, 146, 


5 Washington’s Farewell Address, Well’s Hand Book, 1860, 46. 





THE KENTUCKY PARTISAN. 


BY PAUL H, HAYNE. 


I. 


Hath the wily Swamp Fox 
Come again to earth ? 

Hath the‘soul of SumTee 
Owned a second birth? 
From the Western hili-slopes 
Starts a hero-form, 
Stalworth, like the oak tree, 
Tameless, like the storm! 
His! an eye of lightning! 
His! a heart of steel ! 
Flashing deadly vengeance, 
Thrilled with fiery zeal! . 
Hound him down, ye Minions! 
Seize him—if ye can, 


But wo, worth the Hireling knave 
Who meets him, man to man! 


II. 


Well done! gallant Morgan! 
Strike with might and main, 
Till the fair fields redden 
With a gory rain ; 

Smite them by the roadside, 
Smite them in the wood, 

By the lonely valley, 

And the purpling flood : 
"Neath the mystic starlight, 
Neath the glare of day, 
Harass, sting, affright them, 
Scatter them, and slay :— 
Beard, who durst, our Chieftain ! 
Bind him—if ye can,— 


But wo worth the Hessian thief 
Who meets him, man to man! 


Ill, 


There’s a lurid Purpose, 
Brooding in his breast, 
Born of solemn Passion, 
Anda deep unrest : 

For our ruined homesteads, 
And our ravaged land, 
For our women outraged 
By the dastard hand, 

For our thousand sorrows 
And our untold shame, 
For our blighted harvests, 
For our towns aflame — 


Charleston, March 29th, 1862. 


He has sworn, (and recks not 
Who may, cross his path)— 

That the foe shall feel him~ 

In his torrid wrath— 

That, while will and spirit 

Hold one spark of life, 

Blood shall stain his broad sword, 
Blood shall wet his knife :— 

On! ye Hessian Horsemen! 
Crush him—if ye can! 


But wo-worth your staunchest slave 
Who meets him, man to man! 


IV. 


Tis no time for pleasure! 
Doff the silken vest! 

Up! my men! and follow 
Marion of the West! 

Swike with him for freedom! 
Strike with main and might, 
‘Neath the noonday splendor, 
"Neath the gloom of night; 
Strike by rock and roadside, 
Strike in wold and wood! 
By the shadowy valley, 

By the purpling flood; 

On! where Morean’s’war-horse 
Thunders in the van! 


God! who would not gladly die 
Beside that glorious man ? 


v- 


Hath the wily Swamp Fox 
Come again to earth ? 

Hath the soul of SuMTER 
Owned a second birth ? 
Fiom the Western hill-slopes 
Starts a hero-form, ; 
Stalworth, like ‘the oak tree, 
Restless, like the storm! 
His! an eye of lightning! 
His! a heart of steel! 
Flashing deadly vengeance! 
Thrilled with fiery zeal! 
Hound him down, ye Robbers ! 
Slay him—if ye can! 


a 


But wo worth the hireling knave 
Who meets him, man to man! 


















































EXILE AND EMPIRE. 


BY WM. M. BURWELL. 


. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


He said, “I am willing to love all man. 
kind, except an American,” and his inflam- 

able conception bursting into horrid fire, 
he breathed out threatenings and slaughter, 
calling them “ Rascals,” “ Robbers,” “ Pi- 
rates,” and exclaiming, “He’d burn and 
destroy them.” Miss Seward, looking at 
him with mild, but steady astonishment 
said: “ Sir, this is an instance that we are 
always most violent against those whom 
we have injured.” He wasstill more irri- 
tated by this delicate and keen reproach, 
and roared out another tremendous volley, 
which one might fancy might be heard al- 
most acrossthe Atlantic. [Bosweut’s Lire 
anp Conversations oF Dr. JoHNson. 


The adventures of the young rebel 
were, of course, much spoken of-and a 
good deal magnified. He was invited to 
Whig routs, and Whig dinner parties, 
He was subjected to all sorts of questions 
from politicians and savans, from blues, 
and belles, each solicitous to know some- 
thing of his country, its cause, its pro- 
ductions, or its people. This was not so 
agreeable as to have been left to those 
modest opportunities of observation, so 
much more useful when. amongst stran- 
gers. » 

On some occasions, however, he was 
thrown into unexpected communication 
with members of the opposite party.— 
Sitting one evening at the Cocoa Tree Cof- 
fee House—then in great vogue with the 
wits and politicians, his attention was at- 
tracted by two persons who sat at a table, 
not far from him. The one was a short, 
fidgetty person, who treated his compan- 
ion with a deference of manner almost 
amounting to idolatry. The other a large, 
dull looking man, with a roll of his head 
and shoulders, which cannot be described 
on paper. Etienne could not avoid over- 
hearing their conversation, as it seemed 
to relate to himself. 


“But, my dear sir,” remarked the short 
man in a tone of expostulation, “ why 
not speak to him? perhaps you may de- 
rive some information about his country 
or its cause, that may impress you favor- 
ably.” 

“T tell you, sir—I do not wish to hold 
converse with rebels. Sir, disloyalty was 
the original sin. It preceded the crea- 
tion of man. I should fall into a passion, 
sir, to speak to a rebel.” 


“But surely, sir, your sense of justice 
should incline you to listen even to the 
defence of a criminal.” 

“Yes, sir, but not the impertinence of 
aconvict. I tell you these rebels are con- 
demned. They are no longer on trial.” 


‘‘ But, sir, they may be allowed to ask 
for pardon.” 

“Sir, you area fool. You do not com- 
prehend the highest principles of judica- 
ture. You render yourself ridiculous.” 

“* My dear sir, I did not expect to sub- 
ject myself tosoterriblea rebuke. How 
have I offended you. What shall I do to 
testify my repentance. Shall 1 drop the 
subject ?” 

(Large man mollified.) “ Why, no, sir, 
you could not help it Itis not in your 
nature to hurt the feelings of yourfriends, 
but you are too pertinacious. Nay, sir, 
I will do nothing by halves. I will ‘for- 
give you your pertinacity—nay more, I 
will be introduced to the rebel,” 

(Short man in an ecstasy.) ‘Say no- 

wthing, my dear sir, about forgiveness. 
Shall he be presented ?” 

(Stout man.) “Sir, he shall !’’ 

(Short man makes a hurried entry in a 
note buok, and advances to the table at 
which our hero is seated.) ‘Sir, allow me 
to introduce myself as James Boswell, 
Esq. You are, if I mistake not, the young 
American gentleman recently arrested 
and tried as a spy, but honorably pardon- 
ed by commutation of your sentence? 
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Permit me, then, sir, to present you 
to the Leviathan of English literature, 
the author of the Rambler, the English 
Dictionary, the Vanity of Human Wish- 
es, and other leading compositions, the 
fame of which have, no doubt, extended 
even beyond the ocean.” 


Etienne smiled, and remarked, “ that. 


he had read and admired most of the 


works to which he referred; but as he * 


had no claims upon the acquaintance of 
Dr. Johnson, and could not but remem- 
ber that he was also said to be the author 
of ‘ Taxation, no Tyranny,’ he could not 
consent to intrude upon him.” 

“But, my dear sir, he desires it. He 
is uncommonly mild thisevening. Why, 
sir, he has just apologised to me in a man- 
ner which brought tears to my eyes. I 
assure you, sir, that distinguished moral- 
ist might insult—nay, he might kick me 
the length of this room daily for the sake 
of such an apology as I just now receiv- 
ed.” This was said with great enthusiasm. 
“‘ Pray, sir, allow me to present you.” 

‘* You must really excuse me. Doctor 
Johnson has the reputation of being very 
offensive in his remarks to those with 
whom he differs, and whilst you, sir, may 
be ambitious of insults, I could not wil- 
lingly submit to them.” : , 

“Bat, sir, I implore you. I should 
like to see him meet a rebel—I should 
like te hear what he would say to a rebel. 
Sir, shall I confide to you a secret?” 

“Why, sir, I have no claim whatever 
upon your confidence.” 

“But, sir, I will. Do you know, (ap- 
proaching Etienne and whispering,) that 
I differ with the Leviathan upon one 
point ?” , 

“After ,your recent declaration, I 
should suppose you would affect to differ, 
were it only forthe insult, and reconcili- 
ation which might. follow.” 

“‘Do not judge me so harshly. I have 
differed with Dr, Johnson about the Co- 
lonial question; all his writing and rea- 
soning have not convinced me that he is 
right.” 

Just then the Leviathan arose from the 
table, and rolled as a respectable “‘ Griz- 
zler” might be supposed to do, if he were 
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_ put into small clothes and set upon his 


hinder feet. 

“Well, sir,” exclaimed he, “I do not 
regard etiquette. My young friend here 
tells me you came from the terra incog- 
nita of the trans-Atlantic hemisphere. 
God has blessed your countrymen with a 
bright sun, and a genial soil, with lofty 
mountains, mighty rivers, and tremen- 
dous cataracts, yet like the sons of Jeshu- 
run, they wax fat, and forfeit these bless- 
ings by a reckless resistance to your law- 
ful superiors.” 

“ We think that we should be unwor- 
thy of these blessings, if we submitted to 
any improper exercise of authority.” 

“‘ Allow me to say, remarked Boswell, 
although the people of Rome were never 
80 prosperous as when the Emperors were 
absolute, they were never so formidable 
as when they were free. Rome, sir, was 
in the zenith of her glory, when her Sen- 
ators wrought in the market place, and 
her Generals were taken from the plow.” 

«Sir, I cannot see the relevancy of that 
remark; a prosperous community may be 
a virtuous community, whilst popular in- 
gratitude must always be repaid with 
national degradation. But, sir, you in- 
terrupt the logical concatination of ration- 
al discourse. “Young man, go home; sub- 
mit to his Majesty’s paternal control, 
your country will become an integral 
portion of the British empire. Nations 
will adore the full orbed brightness of the 
mighty sun, whilst they will never re- 
spect the isolated splendor of a fallen 
star. Sir, success, even were it possible, 
would be destruction.” 

“However much I may defer to your 
ovinions in literature,” answered the 
young man, “I am satisfied that both 
history and the principles of the British 
constitution, contradict your assertion. 
Should the schism happen, which you too 
must deprecate, its consequences will be, 
perhaps, moreinjurious to this island and 
its commerce, than to the boundless cen- 
tinent just opening to the energies of the 
freemen who inhabit it.” 

The Leviathan puffed out his cheeks, 
then slowly blowing out his breath, as if 
disdaining any further controversy, roll- 
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ed heavily away, attended by his devoted 
follower, who remained behind long 
enough to make some entries in a note 
book, and to exclaim in the vein and 
somewhat in the manner of his divinity, 
“ Prodigious man, sir, the pyramid of his 
fame will stand in the arid sands of an 
ephemeral literature, when the pigmies, 
who swarm around its base, will be for- 
gotten.” Having achieved this imitation, 
Mr. Boswell put up his note book and 
disappeared. 

‘“‘That sentiment,” observed a gentle- 
man, “is no doubt true to some extent, 
but whilst the pyramid of his literary 
fame will be imperishable, it will be the 
more desirable that some of its inscrip- 
tions should be effaced. The pamphlet 
written to gratity a tyrannical monstrosity, 
is one of them.” 

Our friend soon after withdrew, and 
that night attended a party at Lord Hol- 
land’s, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Fox,as I have elsewhere observed, found 
room in his bosom for many pursuits be- 
sides ambition and thirst of glory; history 
and poetry each attracted, soothed, delight- 
ed him. [Sir N. Wraxatu’s Memorrs. 


Etienne entered a splendid suite of 
apartments, crowded with the elite of 
English society. It was, perhaps, more 
the custom for the beau monde to frequent 
entertainments at that period than since. 
Society then rejoiced in theatres, and dan- 
cing parties. Dowagers and dandies 
played bassét or loo, till dawn. Heroes 
drank themselves under the table. The 
men talked of little except drinking and 
intrigue ; the women little except: dress, 
scatidal and cards. It occurred to Eti- 
enne, afterwards, as somewhat singular, 
that except amongst the few politicians 
whom he met, the whole company assem- 
bled at Lady Holland’s seemed ignorant 
that a conflict had broken out, which 
might strip the British government of its 
entire continental possessions. But he 
saw Miss Burney, the novelist, surround- 
ed by the literati, Horace Walpole saun- 
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tered on the arm of a lady—he declared 
he was too feeble to walk alone—inspect- 
ing every one with an eye-glass. In one 
room, the Dutchess D—, was dealing faro, 
and the nobility and fashion were crowd- 
ing over each other’s shoulders to get at 
the game. 

A friend, who had pointed out these 
celebrities, suddenly said, “ Mr. Fox, al- 
low me to present to your acquaintance, 
Mr. Brereton, of Virginia.” 

A swartby and rather stout gentleman, 
dressed in plain clothes, turned and salu- 
ted Etienne with much warmth. 

“‘Mr. Brereton,” said he, “I am glad 
to see you. You bear an English name, 
and if fame be true, you bear also an 
English bert, I called to see you some 
days since.’ 

Etienne bowed. “I received your card, 
Mr. Fox. I was proud of your civility, 
but you are aware it was not exactly in 
my ene to return your call at that 
time.” 

“No,” said Mr. Fox, “I sent a friend 
to know if you required anything of aid 
or counsel, he found you provided with 
both. I knew our wise rulers did not 
dare to carry out the barbarous policy of 
Culloden. They were told that the whole 
commercial interest would rise against it. 
They had received confidential intelli- 
gence from the colonies, that there were 
at least two prisoners in the handg of the 
Americans for one in ours. They feared 
retaliation, though they claimed the merit 
of clemency. They would have been 
glad to execute the sentence against you. 
Our ministers, Mr. Brereton, belongs to 
that school which believes nothing effec- 
tual to. extirpate what they call rebellion, 
except the faggot or the axe. Your an- 
cestors—I presume you are of the sime 
stock, fought the same stupid absolutism. 
You have but enlisted in the same cause, 
upon the same provocation.” 

Brereton said, “he knew little of his 
ancestry, but was, he believed, descended 
from one of the same name, who had 
fought the fanaticism of the Parliament, 
and the despotism of the crown. Per- 
haps he inherited his principles.” 

“Ido not doubt youdo. These states- 
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men represent a new dynasty, but they 
carry out the doctrines of Charles and 
James. The ten tax is the legitimate 
daughter of the ship money, The treach- 
ery which promised to renounce the right 
of arbitrary taxation, is the same which 
dictated the proclamation of Breda, and 
signed the death warrants of Harrison, 
Sidney, Stratford and Shaftesbury. It has 
revisited the earth, and Jeffries, disguised 
in decent apparel and polished manners, 
presides at the Bench, willing to execute 
the bloodiest sentence, and warp the con- 
stitution to find its warrant. We have 


‘no change in England—none.”’ 


“Yet the prosperity of your country 


seems very great.” 7 


“Weare going on wrong, very wrong; 
we have an increasing debt. We are 
cursed with continental connections, 
which make us responsible for every fam- 
ily feud in Europe. We have been fight- 
ing the battles, and paying the bills of 
other nations for half a century. We 
have now engaged in a war with our 
brethren. If we succeed in subjugating 
them, they become sullen slaves, watch- 
ful of every chance to.throw off their 
chains. If they succeed, we are burden- 
ed with the cost of this unnatural war, 
and they become our rivals, instead of 
our friends. I almost wish to hear of 
misfortune te our arms, for nothing else 
will dispose this arrogant and stupid ad- 
ministration to peace. But you must 
look around®and enjoy yourself—I will 
give you a few introductions. When you 
wish to hear what is going on in Parlia- 
ment, come to the lobby and ask for me. 
Here,”’ said he to a servant, “look for 
Sir Reginald Lepels, tell him Mr. Fox 
wishés to see him. You will find him, 
Mr. Brereton, a valuable friend and an 
useful associate in London. He has the 
golden hand to which society opens its 
gates.” 

“* Now,”’ said Mr. Fox, after having in- 
troduced the young nobleman, who had 
joined them, “I must leave you. I must 
meet a party at hazard.” 

“‘ Mr. Brereton,” said Sir Reginald, “I 
am delighted to meet you. I have heard 
-of your adventures, and almost envy one, 
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who, at your age, has had an opportunity 
to signalise his patriotism,” 

Brereton smiled and* said, “‘ he regret- 
ted nothing so much as having been com- 
pelled to occupy a position so conspicu- 
ous and so painful, as an armed opposi- 
tion to the land of his ancestors,” 

‘“‘ Well, but then you have had so much 
excitement. Here are we, inglorious ; no 
means of obtaining renown, save by flesh- 
ing our swords on our own countrymen, 
or—uncomfortable alternative—receiving 
their riflé balls. But, then, the ennui is 
overpowering. I’ve been every where— 
France, Italy, Russia—oh, every where—- 
I should like even almost to go to Amer- 
ica.” é. 

“Probably,” said Etienne, “seeing a 
live native may answer as well.” 

“Oh, no, I could not distinguish you 
from one of ourselvese I suppose you 
were educated here.” 

‘“* Never was out of the Colonies until 
my present visit to England.” 

“It is very surprisings’ But I must 
introduce you to some of the ladies.”’ So, 
taking Etienne’s arm, he walked towards 
a lady of fashion, who was entertaining 
some half dozen beaux. 

“‘ Permit me to introduce to your lady- 
ship, Mr. Brereton, of Virginia.” 

‘Of where?” asked her ladyship. 

* OF the Colony of Virginia.” 

‘Tam very happy to know one of our 
countrymen ‘from the other side of the 
ocean. There sre so many tales about 
them, I saw one when I was a child. 
He dined at our house. I gazed at him 
as if he were a savage. I expected the 
war-whoop every moment. But he was 
a merchant, he disappointed me very 
much, by talking of nothing but deer- 
skins, tobacco, and taxation or some such 
thing. Then they told me he was nothing 
but a Sc@&tchman, so I had lost all my 
trouble, but you, sir, are, 1 hope, a gen- 
uine native. Don’t deceive me again, 
Sir Reginald.” 

‘“‘ By no means, madam, my friend, Mr. 
Brereton, is a genuine native, and a 
rebel besides.” 

“Well, Mr. Brereton, your countrywo- 
man, Pocahontas, died—what a pity— 
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the restraints of society and clothing 
were too much for her constitution. Were 
you a relation of hers?” 

“T had not that honor, madam.” 

‘Dear me, your coniplexion, dress and 
manner are English. You are all quiz- 
zing me. Well, I’ll quiz some one else. 
Miss Anson, let me present to you, Mr. 
Brereton, @ native Virginian.” 

The young lady received him with affa- 
bility, and the conversation grew general. 

“Lady Grace, you know every one; 
who is that splendid woman, just come 
in?” asked Sir Reginald. 

“Oh, that,” said lady Grace, putting 
up her eye-glass—“ that, pray Miss For- 
set, who is that?” . 

“‘T don’t know, your ladyship.” 

“T think,” said another, “ that is Miss 
Carville, who has just returned to Eng- 
land, with the family of Lord Dunmoye.”’ 

“She is -beautiful,” exclaimed Lord 
Reginald, “I'll go and be presented.” 

Here was a new embarrassment. The 
relations between Major Carville and 
himself, did not authorise Etienne to ap- 
proach and renew his acquaintance. 

“ Ah,” said the cheerful Miss Forset, 
‘you must know Miss Carville, Mr. Bre- 
reton—you are the gentleman, of whose 
adventures on the high seas, I heard at 
my aunt’s last week. Do tell me all 
about them,” 

“ Why, Miss F., I have no adventures 
to tell. Perhaps the actual narrative 
would fall so far short of the report, that 
I might lose any renown with which 
fancy has invested me.” 

“Oh, no! Do tell me,” added the young 
lady, persuasively. 

But Etienne still laughingly declined. 
He could however observe, as he stood 
talking with the young lady, that he had 


himself become an object of attention. 


Eye-glasses were alternately raised to 
Miss Carville and himself, as she sat half 
reclining against a harpsichord, listening 
to the conversation of several gentlemen, 
and picking rather listlessly the leaves of 
a flower. 

““Why, ’pon my honor, Miss Carville, 
you gre looking charming after your ex- 
putriation. I expected you would have 
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become a regular Indian queen. Have 
you forgotten your English ?” 

“ Ah, Sir Horace, you are exclusive as 
ever, you will admit nothing tolerable ex- 
cept it come from France or Twicken- 
ham.” 

““Oh, do not mention England. It is 
horrible, insupportable. But France! 
Oh, Ciel! the climate is charming—the 
society refined. I was at Paris and Rouen 
until [ despair of enduring England.” 

“But your beautiful villa, your china, 
your paintings, have they lost their 
charms ?” 

“Oh, no! But there are none to ap- 
preciate them—squires—-barbarians—lov- 
ers with their ledies—cherry cheeked and 
robust. Their children and nurses, scream 
and romp through the room—the very 
china chatters with affright. One red 
faced fellow from some frontier shire or 
other, came last week with the Dutchess 
of Bedford. He becomes weary of say- 
ing ‘charming,’ ‘ beautiful!’ so he takes 
down an old baldrick and horn, whilst I 
was expatiating upon the softness of a 
Claude, and contrasting it with the gloom 
of a Salvator, this ruffian makes proof of 
the horn, by blowing a tantivy and fol- 
lows it up witha yoicks! The whole gal- 
lery rung, reverberated with the clamor. 
I sank down as with apoplexy. There 
he stood like an antique figure amongst 
the Bacchantes, with the tuba-in his 
hand. Ilis cheeks round as one of his 
own turnips. ‘ Dang the horn, how it 
rings,’ cried he. The ladies ran and in- 
terposed—they have presence of mind— 
they have courage—they took the clarion 
from him and conversant. with the pro- 
pensities of the savage, sent, him to the 
refectery. So I was saved.” 

“‘ How providential !” 

“Perfectly! By the way, you may 
come to Strawberry—you lave taste— 
you will bring no squires, You must see 
the refectory—a gem—sent me by the 
Marehioness, who, you know, has grown 
so very devotional. So I copy the only 
thing Romish that suits me, for a dining- 
room, But you shall come to Strawber- 
ry and dine with me, as you have been in 
exile.” 
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“‘ Many thanks for the dispensation, I 
shall avail myself of it.” ° 


** Miss Carville,” said a gentleman, ad- | 


vancing to the group, “I am sent to ask 
that you will contribute to the pleasure 
of the assemblage. Will you suffer me 
to escort you to the harpsichord.” 


“Why, I have seen nothing later than 
Dr. Pepusch or Arne, I must hear the 
Margarita, and get up something mod- 
ern.” 

“‘ But your voice, Miss Carville, lends 
a charm to even the oldest airs,” 


“‘I will comply at once; the sooner I 
enlist, the sooner I shall be discharged— 
you will pardon a military figure from a 
soldier’s daughter—nothing,” she added, 
as she seated herself at the instrument, 
“ enhances the annoyance of bad music 
so much, as having to beg for it.” 

The conversation went on through the 
rooms, in the recesses, around the gam- 
ing tables, but when that voice rose, clear, 
bird-like, every thing was hushed in rap- 
turous admiration. The simplicity of the 
theme chosen, made the tones almost dis- 
tinct to the vision, but when the ornament 
was added, as shake and trill and cadence, 
in rich and beautiful succession filled the 
air, the room resounded with applause 
and admiration. When it ceased, it 
seemed to Hollis, as if he had lost a 
sense, But persuasion, nor applause, had 
any effect, Isidore took the arm of an el- 
derly gentleman, and withdrew to a dis- 
tant part of the saloon. 

Etienne remained but a short time 
longer inthe room. So soon as he could, 
with propriety, escape from the young 
lady with whom he had been in conversa- 
tion, he withdrew, but on leaving the 
room, he encountered Isidore for the first 
time since their separation in France. 
Escape was impossible ; he advanced and 
spoke to her ; she responded with kind- 
ness, but with arestraint of manner, which 
Jed him to infer that she did not wish 
their acquaintance to continue. After a 
few common-place observations and en- 
quiries, he bowed and took his leave. 


“Fine looking young man that,” ob- 
served the gentleman, who accompanied 
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her. “ What did you call him?” She 
repeated his name, 

‘“‘ Never heard of him before. Air of 
elevation and intelligence, belongs to the 
nobility, of course.” Isidore believed 
not, she had met with him occasionally, 
he was a Colonist. 


‘A Colonist, Miss Carville! My God, 
where should you have known a Colo- 
nist.” 

Isidore laughed at his surprise. “‘ Why, 
you know, I have been a traveller. I 
should not be surprised if we all know 
more of them, sir Ralph. But we must 
not talk politics you know. Get me a 
glass of water.” 


9 exes 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Iord G. Have we done, madam ? 
Lady Gent. Ihave, my Lord, and I trust 
forever. 
—please to count that—Intolerable For- 
tune! [Throws down monéy.] 

Lord G. Here’s forty pounds, madam. 

Lady Gent. There’s a hundred and sixty; 
[gives a bill.] What dolowe yon now, 
my Lord ? 

Lord G. Forty! a hundred and sixty !— 
um—just one thousand pounds, madam. 

Lady Gent.. Very well—and a thousand 
pounds more borrowed this morning! 
and all fooled away !—-fooled—fooled 
away ! 

Lord G. Suppose, madam, you try your 
fortune again. 

Lady Gent. Talk not of play—-for I have 
done with it forever. 

[Tue Wire’s Resentment. 


‘And how, my trans-Atlantic friend, 
did you like the beau monde?” asked Sir 
Reginald, as they went together, the next 
night, to Merry Lane Theatre. : 

“It was very attractive,” eaid Etienne. 
“Those who have no other business in 
life, seem to have brought the language 
of compliment, and the ornament of the 
person, to the highest perfection. But 
such gloss, no doubt, wears off, and the 
pursuit of polite life, wearies those who 
are capable of more exalted purposes. 
Deceit is the dialect of fashion. I hap- 
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pened to hear one set, criticiging in the 


most unmerciful manner the dregs and 
character of another, yet when these par- 
ties subsequently met, they manifested 
the utmost cordiality, and immediately 
united in ridiculing some one else.” 

“« And that ‘some one else,’ was in un- 
conscious retaliation, abusing your cote- 
rie, no doubt. But what did you think 
of the women ?” 

“That I had never seen so much per- 
eonal beauty, disfigured by so much of 
false taste.” 

“Why, you are a Zeno,” 

“No, merely animpartial observer. I 
saw rapture over a hideous China mon- 
ster—horror ata false step which entan- 
gled a quadrille—indignation at the par- 
simony of a husband, who had limited the 
pin money of a gambling wife something 
like to about the revenues of a colory.” 

“But the fashionable conversation and 
music ?” 

“T heard a good deal of false French 
from those who had been abroad, and a 
little mock Italian from an amateur can- 
tatrice.”’ ,, 

“And you actually understand those 
languages ?” 

“Why not? asked Etienne, one is my 
ancestral tongue, I have had time and 
opportunity, what forbids ?” 

“Oh, nothing, but you know we always 
think of the Colonists—as—as—boors. 
—There, I must say it.” 

“It is your misfortune to esteem us 
thus. Butanswer mecandidly. Do you 
think we saw, last night, any thing of 
dress, accomplishment, or conversation, 
that a man or woman of ordinary intel- 
lect, could not acquire, if seriously dis- 
posed to do so?” - 

“Why, no. But what did you think 
of the Dunmore party, and 6f that song 
by Miss Carville?” 

“That lady has high powers of vocal 
execution, and they have been well culti- 
vated.” 

“ By the way, Brereton, what a charm- 
ing woman she is; do you know I have 
had half a mind to propose? I suppose 
though she is booked now.” 

Etienne felt a momentary pang as he 
asked, ‘‘ who was the fortunate man ?” 
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“Oh, Sir Thomas Atherton, so says re- 
port.” 

But they were now at the theatre. 

The contest between the rival theatres, 
was now at-its height. 

The crush of glass coaches, sedan chairs 
and footmen, was intense; the link boys 
threw a glare of light upon the crowd, 
and the din of oaths, and laughter, with 
the exclamations of those who sought for 
some friend, or made way for ladies, or 
noblemen, made the scene oneof the wild- 
est excitement and confusion. The the- 
atre was filling rapidly. The audience 
manifested their impatience, or enjoyed 
the interval before the performance com- 
menced, in the manner usual with the 
populace, since the days when Panem et 
Circenses limited the popular wants of 
Rome. The cat calls were prolonged and 
melodious, a few bats thrown over into 
the pit were received with laughter and 
cheers, and the police captured and car- 
ried out one or two pickpockets, The 
boxes presented an array of beauty and 
magnificence. Theorchestra entered and 
the overture began. Then the bell “ rang 
up,” and the tragedy of Macbeth com- 
menced, The appearance of Mrs. Siddons, 
was greeted with the stormiest applause, 
fur she possessed, what she never forfeit- 
ed—popular respect. 

Etienne was as deeply interested in the 
performance, as if it were an event oc- 
curring within his observation. The eon- 
ception of the leading character was su- 
blime, for it was strictly natural. Lady 
Macbeth, was an ambitious woman, whose 
pride had obscured, without having ex- 
tinguished her affections, or her con- 
science, A splendid vision had burst 
upon her suddenly, and dazzled her so 
completely, that she could not scan the 
rugged pathway which she trod with 
bleeding feet. Fruition had brought re- 
flection, and reflection had led to remorse, 
yet pride, like the Spartan stoic, had 
wrapped these torments within its haugh- 
ty robes, and endured even death without 
complaint or disclosure. 

Rtienne watched this magnificent wo- 
man, when she had impelled her husband 
to commit a deed indispensable to the 
gratification of his own ambition. With 
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reproaches and ridicule, she had urged 
him to that which his coward nature, or 
a heart not thoroughly evil, shrank from. 
Crime brought its own punishment, and 
cast it at the feet of remorse. Then sink- 
ing under the weight of her own anguish, 
she yet, with devoted love, concealed her 
own sufferings, to mitigate those of her 
husband; but when goaded from her 
couch by the visions which blanched her 
cheek and wasted her form, when she 
paused in the sad abstraction of the som- 
nambulist, and spoke in the low and des- 
pairing accents of contrition for an un- 
pardonable crime, the audience were 
mute, as though they feared to be called 
on to testify against the erring, but beau- 
tiful and suffering being that stood be- 
fore them. 

Slowly she advanced—her black hair 
had escaped its confinement, and floated 
over her shoulders and bosom, She pau- 
ses to listen—yet her eye has no expres- 
sion,—she raises her hand to deprecate 
some demon—she slowly strips her sleeve 
and looks fixedly at her hands, and 
then ‘rubs them mechanically against 
each other, as if to wash away the indel- 
ible stain. Her perplexed and despairing 
countenance, shows she cannot obliter- 
ate the marks of crime. Then she speaks. 
How plaintive is her voice! rising some- 
times into something like the majestic 
command of the earlier scenes, it sank 
into that plaintive and hopeless tone, 
which awakeng every sympathy of the 
human soul, and leads man captive to the 
willor woes of woman. Etienne leaned 
forward to hear the slow and broken con- 
fessions of weakness, of crime, of contri- 
tion. Every one breathed as if a sense 
of awe and apprehension was removed, 
as she quitted thestage. She had sinned 
deeply, boldly—she had suffered remorse 
for her own crime and agony for them 
for whom she had done and dared every 
thing. Such is the sympathy which ge- 
nius, beauty, and misfortune can extort 
from the sternest sense of justice. 

The play over, Sir Reginald turned to 
converse with the inmates of a private 
box, whilst Etienne walked for a moment 
in the lobby. Nearly at the same mo- 
ment, two gentlemen spproached him, 
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one of them was Major Carville, the 
other, Sir Thomas Atherton. Not caring 
to avoid any one whom he had known 
under his late embarrassment, and to 
show that he did not consider that the in- 
dignities of his confinement, had impair- 
ed his position or self-respect, he bowed 
to Major Carville in a dignified manner, 
The Major had passed, when suddenly 
turning upon his heel, he confronted 
Etienne, and said, “ Sir, I return no such 
salutations, and remember that I allow 
no recognition. You understand me,” 


“T certainly do not question the right 
of Major Carville, to regulate his saluta- 
tions as he may think proper. With re- 
spect to the recognition, to which I sup- 
pose he alludes, I shall never be deterred 
from a proper civility to a lady, so long 
as I consider myself a gentleman.” 

Sir Thomas was exploding with anger 
at this colloquy. Mistaking the calm- 
ness with which Etienne met the offen- 
sive manner of Major Carville, for cow- 
ardice, he interposed with the exclama- 
tion, 

“ A pretty gentleman, by G—d !” 

Trammelled by his position, nothing 
could have relieved Etienne more than 


“this parenthetical insult; before Sir 


Thomas had completed his sentence, he 
was seized and thrown with such violence 
against the flodr, that he was unable to 
rise. 

Etienne remarked to Major Carville: 
“If your friend wishes any further sat- 
isfaction, you will please present this 
card, and he shall be attended to,” and 
taking the arm of Sir Reginald, who had 
just entered the lobby, he withdrew. 


“ Why, what the devil was all this 
about?” asked Sir Reginald, as they 
gained the street. ; 

Etienne recited the circumstances as 
they had occurred. 

‘Well, they are men of honor, though 
they belong to the other party. You will 
no doubt be called on in the morning.” 

““T hope so. If I had- only a cane, or 
even @ chair, I would have given him 


something to call me out for—‘a gentle- 


man’—But it wont do to quarrel ‘here 
about it.” 
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The two friends walked homeward and 
separated, Sir Reginald offering his ser- 
vices, if any farther consequences render- 
ed them necessary. 

The police had come to the assistance 
of Sir Thomas Atherton, who arose, bleed- 
ing and indignant. 

“* My God !” erjed Major Carville, “‘ was 
there ever such assurance! What did 
you say to him ?” 

“‘I merely repeated the word, ‘ gentle- 
man,’ after him, in a tone of contempt— 
d—n the fellow, I supposed he was accus- 
tomed to such insults.” ' 


The Soldier’s Battle Prayer. 
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“You had no chance,” said Carville. 

“*None, whatever. He sprang upon 
me like a panther. I am a very good 
boxer, across a rope, but this assault took 
me by surprise. D—n, exclaimed he, 
with a gesture of pain, I believe my 
shoulder is dislocated.” 

Carville commented, with great severi- 
ty, upon the enormity of a plebeian strik- 
ing a nobleman, and predicted that the 
British empire was fast approaching dis- 
solution. He assisted Sir ‘l'homas home, 
and left him in the hands of his valet. 


|T0 BE CONTINUED. | 





THE 


SOLDIER’S BATTLE PRAYER. 


(SELECTED. ) 


Father, I trust in thee! 


Life, was thy gift, thou how can’st shield it, 


From thee it came and to thee I yield it: 


In life or death desert not me, 


Father I trust in thee. 


Father, I bend to thee, 


When midst the battle’s strife death did surround me, 


E’en at the cannon’s mouth death hath not found me; 


Father, ‘twas thy will, I trust in thee— 


Father, desert not me. 


Father, I trust in thee: 


When at thy call, I my life then shall yield, 


When in the cold tomb, my fate shall be sealed, 


Father, my soul take unto thee ; 


Father, I trust in thee. 
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THE HASTY MARRIAGE, 


BY LAURA BIBB ROGERS. 


I. 





In the town of C , lived Dr. Nash, 
orte of the best of men, who, though pos- 
sessed of a most lucrative practice, and 
supporting his family in elegant comfort, 
gave away so much to the church, and to 
various benevolent enterprises and in pri- 
vate charity, that he failed to accumulate 
any property beyond the house and lot 
that he occupied and some ten or twelve 
negroes, But from the style in which he 
lived, and the well known extent of his 
practice, people generally supposed that 
he must have hoarded or secretly invest- 
ed a very large sam, and that at his death 
his children would be “ well off.” 

The family of Dr. Nash consisted of 
himself, one son and two daughters. The 
youngest, Caroline, was very beautiful, 
and, except that she was somewhat spoil- 
ed by petting at home and admiration 
abroad, was of a loving and noble dispo- 
sition. Their nearest neighbour was a 
Major Ellis; and the two families were 
on terms of the greatest intimacy. The 
only child of Majov Ellis, William, was 
but two yeafs Caroline’s senior, They 
had been “sweethearts” at school, and 
their preference lasted so far into their 
teens, that every body prophesied that it 
would be a match. 

“When they attained the respective ages 
‘of sixteen and eighteen, William’s father 


sent him off to college. Before he left,” 


he asked permission of Dr, Nash, to cor- 
respond with his daughter, and to be al- 
lowed to regard her in the light of his 
future wife, To this the old gentleman 
strongly objected, saying, that they were 
too young to know their own minds, and 
that the test of absence was necessary to 
prove the strength of their attachment. 
In this decision they were obliged to ac- 


quiesce. But youth is ever sanguine, and * 


the unknown future Jay bright and un- 
clouded before them, invested with the 
roseate hue of their own confiding hearts 
and vivid imaginations, 
What then was the surprise and disap- 


pointment of our hero, on returning fiom 
college, crowned with academic honors, 
his heart still true to his boyhood’s idol, 
to find that Caroline was married and 
gone from C——, He seemed at once to 
lose all interest in life, and his parents 
and friends feared that the bright prom- 
ise of his youth would fail of its fruition. 


Not long after his return, Major Ellis 
was gathered to his fathers, leaving his 
son a plantation on the Yazoo river, and 
other real estate in various parts of Mis- 
sissippi. 

It had always been the young man’s 
intention to follow the medical profession, 
for which he had a natural fitness; but 
since the extinction of the sweet hopes 
which had inspired him at college, and 
the realization of which he expected 
would prove his greatest incentive to fu- 
ture usefulness, he seemed to have been 
unable to summon efergy sufficient to 
enter upon the course of study necessary 
to qualify himself for a physician. 

“T will go to my plantation awhile,” 
he thought, ‘and see if by actively em- 
ploying myself, I cannot arouse my stag- 
nant faculties.” 

Accordingly he went, and was almost 
surprised at the good éffect which early 
rising and robust exercise, united with 
the interest which he took in the improve- 
ment of his property, had upon him, 

The physician, with whom William’s 
father had intended to place him, resided 
in New Orleans. He had been a friend 
of Major Ellis in youth, and his residence 
in a large city, gave William the two- 
fold advantage of attending the me.lical 
lectures at the same time that he was 
reading medicine, thereby shortening his 
apprenticeship. When the youth felt 
that his mind had sufficiently regained 
its healthy tone, he resolved to pay a fare- 
well visit to his friends in C——, pro- 
ceeding thence tg New Orleans to enter 
upon his chosen study. 

The greater portion of the Western 
part of Mississippi was, at that time, a 
wild, almost unsettled region, mostly oc- 
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cupied by the plantatious of wealthy men, 
who had bought up the fertile land from 
government, and who had there placed 
their slaves with an overseer, while they 
resided in some town or city. Here and 
there was the rude cabin of some enter- 
prising settler, who unable to purchase 
the high prieed lands of the more culti- 
vated portion of the State, had removed 
hither, and with the ingomitable energy 
of the American race, was fast making 
‘the wilderness to blossom as a rose.” 
Of course public vehicles were unknown, 
and travelling was mostly done on horse- 
back, the rough, newly made roads, ren- 
dering such a mode of conveyance much 
the most pleasant. 

One bright morning, in early Septem- 
ber, our hero packed his saddle-bags, and 
mounting his horse, set off in the direc- 
tion of C , which was directly across 
the State. After some three hours riding, 
he reached the little village of G , 
where, having some business to transact, 
he rode up to the tavern and alighted. 
While thus detained, one of those storms, 
which arise so suddenly in our Southern 
climate, began to darken the sky with its 
portentious clouds. Svon the rain began 
to fall with great violence, and continued 
to do so until night. The next morning, 
however, the sun rose cloudless. 

William ordered his horse directly af- 
ter breakfast. 

“Why, Mr. Ellis, you can’t cross the 
Big Black to-day, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther you can cross it to-morrow,” said the 
Jandlord. 

“T shall at least make the attempt,” 
retuned the young man. “ My horse is 
strong and sure-footed, and if worse come 
to worst, he can swim, I think I can 
trust him.” 

“Very well, you may try it; but Til 
wager my sorrel mare against your grey, 
that you will be back to dinner.” So 
saying, the landlord shook William’s 
hand and reéntered the house, while our 
hero cantered off. 

William trusted that the Big Black had 
not had time to overflow the bridge. A 
half mile before he reached the channel, 
he came to the water, and but for the tri- 
umph with which the worthy Mr. John- 
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son would have greeted his return, he 
would have at once turned back. As it 
was, he determined to make an effort, 
and at least see the bridge. He found 
little real difficulty in reaching it, and 
believed that, though the loosened planks 
were floating an inch or so above the sills, 
he could cross it, 

Riding upon it, he dismounted, and 
slowly led his horse over. They crossed 
in safety, but the impetus given by the 
horse’s hoofs, as he lifted them from the 
planks, dislodged many, and sent them 
drifting down the current. There was no 
return now, and two more bridges ahead. 
He crossed the second one which was yet 
uninjured, but found the third entirely 
gone. He was conficent, however, that 
his horse could leap the gap. Taking his 
saddle-bags upon his shoulders, and free- 
ing his feet entirely from the stirrups, 
and digging his rowels into his horse’s 
sides, he took the leap. With a tremen- 
dous bound, the gallant animal reached 
the opposite shore, where still rested the 
sills of the bridge, and where the water 
was even then half way up the saddle 
skirts, 

Three quarters of a mile more of wad- 
ing, and William emerged, wet up to the 
middle, upon high ground, Hehad been 
told by the landlord of a cabin erected 
the previous year, a little distance be- 
yond the creek, where he could probably 
stop until after dinner. 

He soon reached the little tenement, 
which was built of rough, unhewn logs, 
and consisted of but one room, while a 
little in the rear stood a smaller cabin, 
which served as a kitchen. The corn 
erib and stables presented the most im- 
posing appearance of all. These build- 
ings stood very near the road, with a lit- 
tle clearing of five or six acres around 
them, and a rude gate around. them. 
William Ellis rode up to the fence and 
called. A young woman opened the door, 
and he said, 

“T got very wet in crossing the creek, 
and should be glad to come in and dry 
myself.” a Be 

“ Certainly, sir, come in,” she answer- 
ed, leaving the door open and retiring 
apparently to mend the fire. 
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William fastened his horse and entered 
the house. The female hdd arranged the 
fire so that it sent forth a cheerful blaze, 
and as he crossed the threshhold she 
turned towards him. Could he believe 
his eyes? Was this pale, sad looking 
woman before him, the blooming, beau- 
tiful being, buoyant with health and hap- 
piness, from whom he had parted but a 
few short years before? 

* Alas! William, I do wonder that you 
are surprised to see me so changed; thus 
am I punished for my faithlessness to 
you. Most amply are you avenged!” she 
said in heart-broken tones, 

‘Carrie, can it indeed be you?” cried 
the young man, springing eagerly for- 
ward, and clasping the extended hand 
warmly within his own. ‘‘ How came 
you here? and where is your husband ?” 

“This has been my home for a year, 
and Mr. Benton left this morning to be 
absent an indefinite time, taking with 
him the last negro he owns, to sell her, 
and squander the money in gambling. I 
am here alone and friendless, It is true, 
there is corn in the crib, and meat in the 
house, and Mr. Benton generously left me 
five dollars.” | 

Caroline spoke fiercely, for her heart 
was outraged to the last degree, and she 
took a kind of savage pleasure in letting 
her former lover know how heavily she 
was punished for her falsity to him. 

And now, William Ellis proved himself 
to be, what he really was, high minded, 
chivalrous, ready to protect the weak and 
suffering, and wholly incapable of abus- 

ing a trusting woman’s confidence. - 

Carrie poured forth the whole story of 
her wrongs into his sympathising ear, 
and in ker gladness at once more seeing 
a friendly face, she told much that per- 
haps it would have been better to have 

* kept to herself. ‘But'she knew the pure, 
noble soul beside her, and had often, in 
bitterness of spirit, repented. her folly in 
throwing away the true, honest heart, 
once all her own, for one wherein dwelt 
every base passion. They talked for 
hours, and the sum ef Carrie’s history 
was this :— 

Alfred Benton had presented himself 
in C——, in company with several mem- 
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bers of the State legislature, who visited 
the place from Jackson, to attend a grand 
ball, in celebration of some Masonic fes- 
tival. Ile was introdyced as the son of a 
wealthy planter, and no one doubted his 
being such. He seemed, from the first, 
much struck with Carrie, and being very 
handsome-and fascinating, the giddy girl, 
flattered by his evident devotion, allowed 
herself to forget her absent lover, and 
accepted his addresses. On their wed- 
ding day, Dr. Nash presented his daugh- 
ter with two thousand dollars in cash, and 
told her, in her husband’s. presence, that 
that was all the portion he could bestow 
upon her, 

In ashort time Mr. Benton carried his 


bride to his father’s house. How was 


Carrie’s fastidious taste shocked to find 
her father-in-law a coarse, rough maz, 
with half adozen unpolished, uneducated 
daughters, and possessing just five work- 
ing hands, Alfred had been tolerably 
educated, and being shrewd and artful, 
had managed, by intercourse with the 
world, to assume at least the exterior of a 
gentleman. It had always been the ex- 
pectation of his family, that he would 
make a wealthy match, and help the rest 
when he did so. Bitter then was the dis- 
appointment felt and shown by all, when 
they discovered that he had married a 
poor ‘fine lady” Truly, in that house, 
‘Every door was barred with gold, and 
opened but to golden keys.” 

Alfred had, long ere this, given his 
wife to understand, that it was the gene- 
ral belief that her father would give her 
a handsome fortune, and had he too not 
shared, that delusion, he never would 
have married her. The glamour of pas- 
sion and romance had been dispelled fro 
the poor girl’s mind, and she beheld the 
future in all its “‘cold, stern reality.” 
But she could blame no one but herself, 
and as she had sown, so must she reap. 
Her husband was frequently absent weeks 
at a time, and then she was compelled to 
endure the taunts and insults heaped 
upon her by the family of which she was 
so unwelcome a member. 

After a year’s endurance of her mise- 
ry, increased during that time by the 
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death of her father—to whom, nor to her 
brother and sister, had she ever confided 
her situation—she prevailed upon her 
husband to build their present abode, 
which was five miles distant from old Mr, 
Benton’s. One negro woman and an el- 
derly man, had been purchased with half 
the sum given her by her father; the re- 
mainder her husband had squandered. 
Iie was now a professional gambler, and 
was gone down the river to join a gang, 
and travel the Mississippi steamboats. 
He had taken with him the negro woman 
to raise funds sufficient to begin with, 
having already sold the man. [He had 
told Carrie to go to his father’s, but she 
would “live alone and work the field 
first,” she said, through tears of rage and 
shame. 

“But where are your brother and sis- 
ter?” asked William. 

‘Brother is in California; I have not 
heard from him for more than a year: 
Sister married a Texan, and has not an- 
swered my letters for six months; she 
may be dead for aught I know.” 

William arose with a troubled brow, 
and commenced pacing up and down the 
rough fluor, now and then regarding the 
still lovely being, who had once been, 
2nd—shall we confess it?—was still so 
dear to him; for the situation in which 
he found her was calculated to arouse all 
his former love. 

At length he reseated himself and 
said :— 

“You can trust me,,Carrie, can’t you ? 
You know me to be an honorable man, 
and one who would lay down his life, ere 
he would injure a defenceless woman.” 

“Ob! yes, yes!” she exclaimed; “I 
know you, William Ellis, to be the soul of 
lonor, ahd would sooner trust you than 
any mau living. But I do not see how 
you van help me in this strait,” she add- 
ed dejectedly, 

‘‘T have a plan, which is very feasibie, 
if it only meets your approbation,” he 
replied. ‘“‘You have often heard me 
speak of my cousin, Virginia Le Grand. 
she spends her winters in New Orleans, 
and her summers in a beautiful residence 
om the lake. She has three little girls, 


for whom she is anxious to procure a gov- 
erness. We correspond, and she has re- 
quested me, if I find a suitable person to 
notify her of it. Now what I propose, is 
that you should assume that-office, but 
under an assumed name. Virginia isa 
sweet, gentle woman, and would treat you 
as a cumpanion and friend. Her children 
are intelligent and tractable, and Col, 
Le Grand is a perfect gentleman. Say, 
is not such a home preferable to the one 
you now occupy?” 

“Far, far preferable,” said Carrie, with 
emotion. ‘And should I be so blessed 
as to gain this safe refuge, I shall owe a 
debt of gratituce to my generous preser- 
ver, which time can never repay. But 
how am I to get there? That is the diffi- 
culty—without money or means of con- 
veyance of any kind.” 

“JT will arrange ‘that if you will only 
consent to go. You must allow me to 
lend you fifty dollars, which you can re- 
pay me out of your salary. A change of 
clothing can be made up into a small 
bundle, and then mounted behind me— 
no unusual sight in this primitive re- 
gion—I will carry. you to the nearest 
lanting, and place you in charge of the 
captain, who will sce you safe in New 
Orleans. Col. Le Grand sends every day 
to the post office, so you can at once dis- 
patch a note to him, at the same time enclo- 
singa letter, which I shall write, giving 
him all necessary information. My recom- 
mendation will be sufficient, for Iam a 
great favorite with Virginia and her hus- 
band,” he said, smiling. 

“Providence seems to have opened a 
way of escape for me,” replied his com- 
panion, “and I believe it right for me to 
accept it.” 

‘Get paper, pen and ink then, and I 
will write to Virginia, and you ean pre- 
pare me some refreshment while I am 
thus engaged, for I acknowledge to the 
vulgar feeling of hunger. What name 
have you decided to take?” 

“ That of Rassell,”’ returned Carrie-— 
“it was my mothers maiden name, and I 
feel that I have a sort of right to it.” 

Two hours afterwards they mounted 
the gallant Grey, who seemed well able 
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to bear his double burden. On parting 
- with Carrie, William Ellis forced her to 
accept a hundred dollars, instead of fifty, 
saying that she would need it to purchase 
more articles of dress on her arrival in 
New Orleans. Ue also added, that when 
he reached C——-, he would confide her 
history to his widowed mother, under the 
promise of secresy, and prevail on her to 
write to her niece, Mrs. Le Grand, vouch- 
ing for the truth of his statements in re- 
gard to her, 

““T will be in New Orleans the first of 
November, ‘and hope to find you happy 
and contented,” were William’s parting 
words as he pressed her hand in the la- 
dies’ cabin of the “ Empress.” As he 
turned away he murmured to himself— 


‘‘ There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 


II. 


Alfred Benton did not return to his 
home for six months. He then learned 
that one of his. sisters had: gone over to 
his cabin about a week after his depar- 
ture, and found everything in its place, 
even to Mrs, Benton’s clothing. Alfred 
was convinced that she bad drowned her- 
self in the Big Black, which he remem- 
bered was overflowing at the time. L[lis 


father and sisters had thought that his, 


wife was with him, and consequently had 
not troubled themselves about her. 

Five years had flown, and during that 
time Alfred Benton had accumulated a 
few thousand dollars, with which be had 
engaged in the livery stable business in 
New Orleans. William Ellis had been 
practising medicine for three years, also, 
in the above named city. 

And Carrie--how had she fared through 
all those years? Loved and respected by 
the family with whom she dwelt, her 
days had gfided peacefully and calmly 
on. Beau iful--more beautiful even than 
in ber girlhood—for now it was the 
beauty of the soul shining through the 
' perfect face. Many had looked upon her 
with eyes of loye--but to none did she 
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give an opportunity of declaring his sen- 
timents, and strangers and acquaintances 
were accustomed to say that “ Miss Rus- 
sell, with all her loveliness, lacked wo- 
man’s crowning grace-—a heart.” 

But those who knew her best, said not 
so. Purified by suffering, none were 
thrown in daily contact with her but felt 
the sweet charm of her manner, and won- 
dered why she remained so insensible to 
the attentions of the-opposite.sex. Wil- 
liam Ellis was a frequent visitor at the 
house of his cousin, who often bantered 
him on the subject of matrimony. 

“One would think, William, that you 
and Carrie had conjointly made a vow of 
perpetual celibacy. It is a matter of 
wonder to me that you.and she have never. 
fallen in love with one another.” 4 

Mrs. Le Grand, remember reader, only 
knew our heroine as Caroline Russell, an 
orphan left portipnless, and compelled, 
therefore, to earn her daily bread. 

One day, as Alfred Benton was ina 
jewelry store, where he had carried his 
watch, a lady, entered, and receiving a 
smal! package from the jeweler, turned 
and went out. Mr. Benton followed her 
to the door, and saw her enter an elegant 
private carriage, and drive away. Though 
five years had passed since he had seen 
that face, he at once recognized the wife 
deemed long since dead. 

He re-entered the store, and inquired 
of the jeweler who the lady was. 

“That is Miss Russell, governess -to 
the daughters of the wealthy Col. Le 
Grand,” was the reply. 

That evening after Carrie’s. duties fer 
the day were over, and she. was sitting in 
her own room reading, she’ ‘received a 
summons to the parlor with the message 
that ‘‘a friend wished to.see her.” Won- 
dering who it could be, she descended the 
stairs, and entered the parlor. <A gen- 
tleman rose from a sofa, and advanced 
with extended hand, saying in asarcastic 
tone— 

“Are you not glad to see me, my dear 
wife ?” 

With ascream of terror, Carrie turned 


and attempted to make her escape, but: ~ 


Alfred Benton sprang betwixt her and 
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the door, 
egress, : 

“ Not so fast, if you please,” he cried. 
‘¢ You shall at least listen to what I have 
to say. How or when you came into 
your present condition, I cannot conjec- 
ture. I had supposed you drowned in 
the overflow of thé Big Black. You are 
my lawful wife, and as such I demand 
that you return to me.” 


* You forfeited all right to the title of 
husband years ago by your base treat- 
ment of me,” retorted Carrie, who had 
now fully regained her composure. 


and thus intercepted her 


“Tf you do not come to me of your 
own free will, the law shall compel you 
to do so. You cannot prove that I ever 
uged you ill, and I can prove that you 
clandestinely left your home and your 
husband’s protection. Never fear but 
that I can accomplish whatever I wish,” 
said the bold, bad maf. 

“*T know you to be capable of anything 
that is mean and base,” replied Carrie, 
her spirit now thoroughly aroused. “ But 
remember that I am no longer the help- 
less creature that I was. I have power- 
ful and wealthy friends, who will not 
stand idly by and see me oppressed.” 


“Your friends cannot aid you in this 
case. I give*you until to-morrow to de- 
cide upon your course; but I advise you 
to yield to reason, and not to force me 


into harsh measures.”’ And with a low, 


bow, Alfred Benton left the room. 


After his departure the unhappy wo- 
man sank down upon the sofa, in a pas- 
sion of tears, and thus she was found a 
short time afterwards, by Dr. Ellis, who 
always entered without the ceremony of 
ringing. : 

“What is the matter, Carrie?” he anx- 
iously inquifed. ‘‘ What has occurred to 
afflict you thus ?” 

In broken words she told him of her 
husband’s visits and threats. 

“Oh! would that I possessed the right 
to shield your future life from every ill!” 
he involuntarily exclaimed, while his 
elear, honest eyes betrayed the deep love 
he felt for the stricken creature beside 
him. 
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Was it wrong that, her heart should 
thrill with delight at these fervently sppo- 


ktn words ? 

“We will resist him to the last,” he 
continued. “I very much doubt if the 
law will give you into his hands, when I 
testify to the condition in which I found 
you. Be of good cheer ; should the worst 
happen, I will induce Virginia to aid you 
in escaping from him.” 

“Your words give me a gleam of hope,” 
said Carrie. ‘“‘ Yes, I can at least go off 
to some secluded spot, where he will 
never think of looking for me.’ You are 
indeed my good angel, ever whispering 
words of hope and comfort.” And with 
a heart somewhat calmer she retired to 
her room.. 


The next morning while the family 
were at breakfast, Dr. Ellis hurriedly en- 
tered the apartment, with great excite- 
ment visible in his manner. . 

“What is the matter, William ?” was 
the general exclamation. 

His only reply was a request to Carrie 
to allow him a few moment’s conversa- 
tion. She arose and led the way to the 
library. When she was seated, she ner- 
vously inquired— 

“Now, William, what is it? Has some 
new misfortune happened to me ?” 


“T hardly think that you will regard 
it in the light of a misfortune,”’ was the 
reply. ‘Carrie, your husband is dead!” 

A ghastly pallor overspread her coun- 
tenance. 

“ William, William,” she gasped, “in 
mercy say that he fell not by your 
hand !” 

‘“‘Thank Heaven, no!” was the fervent 
response. ‘ Hfad it been so, I would not 
have dared present myself before you. 
He fell a victim to his own passions. 
Last night, while engaged in his favour- 
ite pursuit—gambling—he thought that 
he detected his partner endeavouring to 
cheat him, and angrily accused him of it. 
The consequence was a fight, in which 
Mr. Benton was stabbed to the heart.” 

‘“‘T cannot say that I grieve,” said Car- 


_ Tie, “but it would be a sin to rejoice. 


May God have mercy on his soul !”” 
“* Amen!” responded Dr, Ellis. 
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And now comes the last act in the 
drama of this life-history. A few months 
after the occurrence of the above events, 
a simple bridal party was assembled in 
the splendfd mansion of Col. Le Grand. 
That noble looking man, upon whose 
every feature is stamped the impress of a 
pare, exalted soul, is our old friend, Wil- 
liam Ellis, and the beautiful woman be- 
side him, whose sweet, blue eyes beam 
with such love and devotion upon the 
whilom lover of her girlhood—now the 


husband of her maturer years—is Carrie 
Benton, alias Russell, whom we have 
followed through so many painful and 
varied scenes, —- 

Chastened by affliction, she has come 
forth from the ordeal far more worthy 
the adoration of William Ellis’s noble 
heart, than when in the early morning of 
life she had promised to be his bride. 
And now we will leave them in their 
newly wedded happiness, all the sweeter 
that it has been so long deferred. 





IN DARKNESS. 


BY LILLIAN ROZELL MESSENGER- 


Night winds blowing wildly, wildly, from the womb‘of darkness grim, 


Bearing on their shad’wy pinions wailings like a spirit hymn— 


While the skies grow bleak and bleaker, now and then a star peeps through, 


Then hides away in sadness, behiry! clouds of ebon hue. 


Comes a moon that glareth harshly, like a phantom of the night, 


And she skims the dreary skyland, and she,dips the dreary’ bight— 


Looks she on the lonely common, where the wild March night blows o’er— 


Looks she on a hopeless soul ‘that is murmuring, “ Never more!” 


With its voice up-raised in prayer, ‘mid its wailings deep and long— 
ry b t=} D> 


And to mount, and mount yet higher, is the burden of its song. % 


Oh! when Love is lost forever, and we languish here in pain, 


Then in Disappointment’s anguish can we’ wish to hope again? 


Aye! the spring may bring its roses, and its buds and song-birds gay, 


But they'll come not for the widow'd heart; ere then I'll have passed away. 


O, she thought not of the winter that her summer-smiles could make, 


- 


-While she whispered soft, “ I love thee,” and then left my heart to break. 


So I vowed, in desolation, then to win a greater name, 


That her heart might feel regret when her ears tingled with my fame ; 


And that solace might be garnered for my Soul from Wisdom’s lore— 


But that grief is like a shadow ever standing 4t my door! 


And when fain 1’d soar aloft on aspiration’s mighty wing, 
Like a fetter, close and closer, ‘round my heart it still will cling. 


Backward! back, O, sounding sea! for I'l] not listen to your moan, 
Lest che ghosts of broken love-vows haunt this life in every tone; 


For ’twas near thy rippling tide, that we so often loved to dwell, 


As we listened to thy roarings, and our bosoms’ gentle swell— 


Drawing pictures for the future, reading lays that we loved most— 


O, the pictures and the future are forever, ever lost! 
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Now I’m climbing through the darkness, to the light that gleams a-high: 
Will He make th’ trembling shadow, will He hear th’ feeble ery ? 
O, to leave the mists of sense that are enshrouding yet my soul— 


O, to launch upon that wide sea that leadeth to the goal! 

You may wheel your lazy limbs, old oaks, to winds that rudely blow, 
Mighty winds now rushing wildly; from your top-most boughs and low— 
For I'll only list till morning, and then otherwhere I go. 


. 


It is sad to see the tearlets stealing down from youtliful eyes, 


It is sad to gaze on beauty that in early spring-time dies; 


It is pain to know a crushed heart, and to hear its notes of woe, 


While-we offer consolation, and tears wil] softly flow. 


Yes, the miseries are many which do this life enthrall, 


But a deathless a-crying in despair is worse than all! 


Tuscumpia, ALABAMA, 1862. 





AN AMOR-CABLE* AGREEMENT. 


“ What love can do, that dares love attempt.’”—Shakspeare. 


It is useless to attempt to define the 
term “love.” Equally absurd would it 
be if we were to say that every natural 
being is possessed of two arms, two 
hands, &c. But it is much more difficult 
to give the signification of the word deep- 
rooted love. 
to properly interpret it? } 

We see @ stately tree spreading its 
branches above the fertile soil, where it 
has received the cultivation of the friend- 
ly gardener,—at first slender and weak, 
and of a fragile form, then of a steutand 
noble structure. If we could diminish 
ourselves to the magnitude of a blindtold- 
ed talpa, we would discover that the state- 
ly form of the green growing tree is deep- 
ly rooted in the bosom of the field. 

So, while love in its true signification 
has tendrils as binding, it has cords which 


join two hearts together with a firmness" 


and power that would require the dis- 
memberment of the entire structure to 
sever the branches, and vitality still re- 
main. 

In times of adversity, when the winds 
of misfortune ‘blow over the land, and the 
whistling thereof is heard in the dim 
vista of the midnight darkness, when the 
meditations of the mind are reverting to 


How many have been able. 


the scenes of life passing successively he- 
fore the eye of memory, and a single 
cheerful ray seems to penetrate the dark- 
ness of the far distant future, then affec- 
ticn, with all its ardent attachment, nour- 
ishes the flickerings of hope in its bosom, 
with a tenderness as inseparable as light 
and the sun, 

Oh, cruel love! why dost thou visit the 
humble abode of the lonely and desolate, 
and not retrace thy steps to the halls of the 
fashionable and gay, and exclusively as- 
sociate with them? ‘ Non bene conveni- 
unt, nec inund sede morantur, magestas 
et amor.” 

Out on a dark and desolate-looking 
field, upon the suburbs of the busy town 
of Raleigh, North Carolina, the smoke of 
a domestic fireside is seen curling above 
the white-crested roof of the handsome 
cottage, where dwell the Widow Drew 
and her only and fondly cherished daugh- 
ter, Mary. A broad path winds its way 
from the neighbouring wood to the thresh- 
hold of the cheerful domicil. It hap- 
pened by chance that, on one occasion, 
my steps were directed almost involunta- 
rily to this place of quiet, while I was 
meditating upon the dark side of the pic- 
ture of life, and contrasting the despon- 
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dent look of nature, then clothed in a 
garb of white, with the impure and taint- 
ed atmosphere of the abode of her vota- 
ries. ; 

I entered in with a confidence charac- 
teristic generally of the important cos- 
mopolite, and introduced myself, (a rare 
presumption,) with a feeling akin to that 
extended from friend to friend. How 
startling the comparison of the interior 
with the external; all without betokened 
a spiritless melancholy, while within, the 
blazing fire reflected upon the pleasant 
and almost angelic faces of the inmates. 
After excusing myself for the intrusion, 
upon the ground of seeking a refuge from 
the piercing cold, I entered into conver- 
sation with lady Drew and her lovely 
daughter, discoursing about the different 
subjects particularly interesting at that 
time, which engaged -the attention of 
every resident. And whenever allusion 
would be made to the conflict which was 
being waged between our patriotic people 
and a nation taught in all the principles 
of morality and religion, yet corrupted 
by an malignant and blind superstition, 
implanted in their mind from infancy, 
and diseussed in their social circles, this 
interesting young lady seemed very eager 
to hear the intelligence of farther suc- 
cesses to our arms, and with piercing 
eyes, enquiringly kept them upon me. 

While endeavoring to comprehend her 
meaning, a loud and repeated knock is 
heard at the door. 

Mrs. Drew said to Mary :--“ dnnahie, 
some one knocketh for admittance from 
the howling winds; bid him enter, and 
the consciousness of the performance of a 
good act, will amply compensate thee.” 

The young lady immediately obeyed 
her call, and opening -the door, she saw 
the postman with a large package in his 
right hand. Handing a well filled en- 
velope to Mary, he instantly withdrew, 
before she had time to ask him in. 

‘Mother, it is a letter, and I fear’ — 
and instantly stopped her speech to pe- 
ruse hastily the first few lines of the 
missive. 

“Well, my dear daughter, what ailest 
thee ?”” 


A big tear was seen to start frog: Ma- 
ry’s full, dark eye, and standing motion- 
less fur a moment, as if waiting for a 
summons from some distant clime, she 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, my Maker! I cannot stay. I 
must!—I must!—Il’ll go!—I’ll go! now! 
now !—now !” ‘ 

And while I was thus unable to inter- 
pret the meaning of her procedure, and 
her mother had scarcely arisen from her 
seat by the fire, Mary seized her bonnet, 
the only additional clothing she deemed 
necessary, and with the elastic tread‘and 
swiftness of the virtuous maid, passea 
through the still open door into the furi- 
ous blasts of the winter. 

Sufficiently recoyered from my surprise, 
I ran out to succeed, if possible, in pre- 
venting the delicate and gentle girl from 
venturing in such a manner, in such a 
season, whatever might have been her 
motive. 

I might have sped my way, Mazeppa 
like, or with the swiftness of the eagle#n 
the course which | marked out, and stl 
would not have come across the dear 
creature. Having run a_ considerable 
time and distance, I gave up the pursuit, 
and again walked to the cottage, and bid- 
ding the ‘grief-stricken and asténished 
mother a good by, and commendilig her 
to an overruling Providence, I tévk up 
my march back to the path fromi hich I 
had previously strayed, and soon: entered 
my silent room. 

Seating myself before the briskly burn- 
ing fire, whose flames kept time with the 
descent of the falling hail, I mused over 
the recent adventure, or at least over the 
fearless disposition of the youthful maid ; 
calling to mind a lovely ideal, which 
once before had presented itself to my 
vision, as I thought of one whom I met 
with “‘ downcast eyes and blush.” And 
while thus musing, all nature itself seem- 
ed a dream; 


“ A time when nature’s temple sleeps, 


And yet her watchful vigil keeps.” 
7 * x * 


A short time has passed away. The 
next intelligence that comes to our ears 
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is, thgt some of our loved friends and re- 
latives have fought and bled upon the 
field of strife; that such has been the 
conflict, that one might walk over acres 
of the dead bodies of the enemy slain, 
while the precious blood of many of our 
fellow countrymen is mingled with theirs. 


In this case,,what has become of the 
forlorn and disconsolate maid, whose pur- 
pose I had now surmised ? 

After considerable enquiry among her 
numerous friends of the neighbouring 
town, I learned that she had centred her 
affections upon a noble young man of the 
same suburban neighbourhood, who had 
lately taken up the musket in defence of 
his country’s honor, notwithstanding the 
many persuasions of ,relations and ac- 
quaintances, who considered him too del- 
icate to undergo the fatigue of war. Not 
to delineate too fully, or make too public 
our exposition of the names of the actors 
in this scene, we will call our worthy 
friend by the appellation of William 
Kaze. He was an accomplished and 
aeiiable young man; though, at times, 
surrounded by a lower order of genius 
than himself, he was not considered a 
mediocral plodder up the hill of difficulty 
and perseverance, having, in his younger 
days, acquired the advantages of a libe- 
ral education, and for some time had 
roamed over the.fields of science, and 
gathered many a budding gem from the 
casket of memory. And it is presumed 
that one, with his accomplishments and 
affable and retired demeanor, would be 
worthy of the associatiun of the aristo- 
eratic. Although at times he would ap- 
pear abstracted and not interested in the 
general affairs of this world of motion, 
yet he possessed a heart susceptible of 
the tenderest emotions, and of the gen- 
tlest approach of affectionate regard and 
respect. ' His parents enjoyed none of the 
benefits of riches, and on that account he 
was, perhaps, unable to gather around 
him the multitudinous smiles of the po- 
tentie. 

And is not the idea intended to be con- 
veyed by this expression, true? that a 
man’s wealth makes amends, often times, 
for his every imperfection? Yet you 
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must never enquire by what means he 
obtained that potency in this world’s 
goods. 

A mistaken idea, entertained by a great 
many, that because a man’s pocket is 
lined with a texture approximating to the 
color of cream, he alone should receive 
the respect and Jaudable commendations 
of the people at large, (and the poor man 
alone does not prefer this charge,) with 
an almost total disregard to the moral 
worth and integrity of the destitute and 
upright in heart. 

Mary was the only child of a fond mo- 
ther; she had lost her father, while quite 
young, who in his lifetime, by a lucrative 
business, had acquired a very considera- 
ble fortune, which was subsequently be- 
queathed to his wife and only daughter ; 
yet thtey had not removed from their hum- 
ble and frugal board to a more ostenta- 
tious residence in the midst of the busy 
and mvre demoralizing society of the 
city. But they enjoyed the consolations 
of the Gospel, and happiness reigntd in 
that cheerful household, which all their 
many acquaintances delighted to visit. 

Mary Drew was ardently attached to 
William Eaze—attached to him with the 
affection which is characteristic of wo- 
man’s love, and it was William’s pride -to 
reciprocate her devotion, since “ the pride 
of man is woman’s love.” It had been 
their custom to walk out to the tall bend- 
ing oak of the adjoining wood, upon a 
calm and gentle eve, and while away the 
fleeting hours with words of love and 
truth. With her favorite guitar, she 
would gaze upon the queen of the night, 
and, with uplifted eyes, sweep her gentle 
fingers over the slender strings, with 
William by her side. ’ 

The time of danger is at hand, when a 
tyrant seeks the oppression of the people 
of the South, when the country calls 
forth, with a loud voice, from every hill 
and vale for might to trample the infatu- 
ated and devil-inspired monster; a time 
when the love of patriotism and fidelity 
demands the predominancy. 

William, inspired with the same feel- 
ings ‘which induced a great man once to 
say, ‘“‘ To my country I owe the greatest 
allezian¢e, for from her I derive all civil 
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and religious liberty,” went upon his 
mission of attachment to his native soil, 
infused with patriotic ardor and magna- 
nimity. 

After a painful separation had taken 
place, mingled with assurances of a con- 
fiding trust in a beatific hand, Mary con- 
tinued her evening stroll to the wood, as 
long as the weather permitted, and spent 
her time with her guitar and her imagi- 
nation, but without her chief concern. 
And in these lonely walks, if ever we 
were to listen to her plaintive song, if in 
these silent moonlight watches, we were 
to unsuspectingly intrude upon the soli- 
tary resort, we could hear above the song 
of the woodland }ird, her soft and trem- 
ulous voice in its agitated rhythm, chant- 
ing—“ Earth hath no sorrow that heaven 
cannot heal”—convincing us, that 


“ There is a love so fond, so true, 
No art the magic tie can sever,— 
*Tis ever beauteous—ever new,— 
Its chain once linked, is linked forever.” 


oe 


CHAPTER II. 


I soon contemplated a visit to a friend of 
former years beyond the Pamlico, my ob- 
ject being to destroy the monotony of ased- 
entary life. Consequently I took passage 
upon a broad decked steamer, running 
weekly to all the intervening points of 
landing. 

Not unfrequently would I sit down 
upon the upper deck of the proud steam- 
boat and ‘pensively looking upon the 
waters beneath, ponder over the past and 
compare life’s whole picture as far as my 
eye of experience could penetrate, with 
_ the agitated waves below; impressed 
with the thought that we are all sailing 
upon the rapid stream of life, while our 
frail barque speeds its way to the vast 
ocean of interminable waters, either 
recklessly or else manned with the helm 
of faith and tke compass of truth and 


hope impressed with the importance of | 


every youthful navigator possessing him- 
self of these requisite accompainments. 
After landing, I repaired to the nearest 
boarding house- called the Hotel D’ Etran- 
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ger, after having with considerable diffi- 
culty forced my way throvgh the midst 
of multitudes of soldiery, and in view of 
the surrounding hills ornamented with a 
vast number of the conical dwellings of 
the well disciplined voluntegr. 


But a very short time after I had con- 
tented myself with the pleasant associa- 
tions around me, I remember one evening 
overhearing the following conversation 
between a young and handsome soldier 
and his companion, who had just seated 
themselves near the railing of the outer 
verandah upon which my pedal ex- 
tremeties were resting, and though I 
appeared to be engaged upon some 
other subject than the one immediate- 
ly before me, I listened attentively 
to their spirited colloquy, and was spe- 
cially interested in the young and hand- 
some volunteer and his theme, and there- 
fore paid de-side-ed attention to their con- 


versation. . 


“William, as I was going on to say, I 
have good news for you, of which you 
may be aware.” 


‘““ Well, I suppose you allude to the 
espistola amatoria, James,” replied the 
young man, endeavoring to conceal his 
true feelings with the cloak of seeming 
indifference. 


“And you are lueky too, Will, and I 
have come to hurry you up with your 
finest appurtenances. ‘Gather up your 
joins,’ and Ly half past six I will call 
again,’—said James preparing to with- 
draw, but the volunteer detained him, 
and said: “ But James what induced 
Miss “ Incognita” to send me that note?” 

“Why I, of course. She saw you in 
the hotel the other day when she came 
on a visit, and I told her how you were 
situated all alone, how you lived per- 
petually in the sphere of reserve, as if 
your kind heart longed for some object to 
fasten your affection upon; and haw 
handsome you were and—” 

“Stop! said William. Never compli- 
ment another before his face, though he 
may sometimes deserve it. 

“‘Give honour to whom honour is 
due,’—and if you will pardon me I will 
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try to refrain from such a departure from 
the rules of bon ton.” 

“Then proceed,” said William, anxious 
to hear more of the author of the note 
which he had received. 

“In the first place, in my opinion, this 
young lady ‘is very accomplished, and 
particularly blessed with beauty, though 
a good many consider her goodness to 
excel her beauty,” said James. 

“And a good° many persons consider 
goodness as bearing no relation to loveli- 
ness—that either qualification is suffi- 
ciently inducive to a union of hand and 
heart; yet I do not, for a woman may 
possess the goodness of a saint, and still, 
in the order of beauty, be favorably com- 
pared to, and not excel the lovely fea- 
tures of a good-natured grasshopper,” 
said William, smiling. 

“You are inclined to préfer one whose 
graphic description would be more fa- 
vorably detailed ; and now I’ll start, and 


will be back for you" by the appointed | 


time,” remarked James, rising to leave. 
I had become interested in their dia- 
logue, and much pleased with their man- 
ly disposition, and therefore desired to 
engage in their walks and genial pur- 
suits. Accordingly, [ soon introduced 
myself to each, and found them equally 
as agreeable in my company as with each 
other. ‘* * One evening I accompa- 
nied them to the lady’s house in ques- 
tion, i. ¢., the author of the note they re- 
ferred to. We set out together, I myself 
not broaching the subject whether this 
young man was interested in the scene 
which had transpired across the sound or 
not. We at length reached the residence 
of the belle of the city, and, summoning 
all his confidence, William approached 
with James and myself, and having 
drawn near to the door, sweet music 
caught our ears, or rather our earg caught 
the sound of sweet music, and if we are 
to judge from appearances—and that very 
often is the only method we can adopt— 
William’s heart at that moment seemed 
to have deserted its proper place, and 
flown either to his lips or to the land of 
the siren. THe was a lover of the science 
of music, and had himself attained con- 
siderable proficiency in the,art, and we 
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attentively listened till the livery an- 
nounced our expected arrival. Immedi- 
ately, all the bustie and gaiety deserted 
the room for the time being, in order to 
pay due courtesy to the guests. 

“Ts Mri E indeed handsome ?” ex- 
claimed one of the ladies in a subdued 
voice, for fear of being heard. 

“Put on your best looks, and sit up 
straight,” said another. 

“Silence, girls!” replied an elderly 
lady, raising her green spectacles over a, 
nose which would remind you of the 
mountainous regions of Switzerland, at 
the same moment as we were being ad- 
mitted into the parlor. 

After the usual introduction and salu- 
tations, William’s modesty directed him 
to a chair in a remote corner, while his 
heart fluttered like the breast of a parent 
bird robbed of her young. The conver- 
sation was very soon resumed, and you 
may be pretty sure that our fascinating 
authoress was the first to seek the atten- 
tion of William. It would seem verv 
proper here to mention the graces of this 
young lady, as described by a lady ac- 
quaintance of hers, who was rather jea- © 
lous of her personal charms, as the fol- 
lowing short aygd satiric description 
shows: Besides having acquired a liberal 
education in a school of literature, sci- 
ence, politica! economy, &c., &c., et cetera, 
and so forth, and soon, she had a perfect 
knowledge of every art and science suita- 
ble for female modesty to pursue, (as far 
as I know) and possessed of all the ad- 
mirable qualities that adorn nature’s 
work, Nevertheless, Miss Alice Doll (for 
this was her name) was considered the 
belle of the city in which she resided, 
though, in my opinion, it requires an ac- 
companiment of beauty with Wealth to 
deserve that title. 

It is said that “beauty is but skin 
deep,” yet it is surprising how much this 
element of admiration is prized. ‘Those 
only, I believe, who consider themselves 
hoveless ones in the way of displaying 
this charm utter these words in self de- 
fence. Itis not strange that one who has 
a very*uncouth physiognomy himself 
should censure another with more attrac- 
tive features for taking a survey of his 








external qualities before a mirror. It 
is not very strange that one should eon- 
sider it very impolitic, or above the dig- 
nity of a “ worm of the dust,” to occupy 
a lofty position in the world which he has 
not sufficient talent or ability to fill him- 
self. 

A lively conglomeration of tongues en- 
sued, and it would have reminded you of 
the time of the confusion of language at 
Babel, if you had been present on that 
memorable occasion. Miss Alice served 
a very important part in the entertain- 
ment, and determined, if possible, to en- 
circle William Eaze with the net of at- 
tention, and she believed the representa- 
tions given of him by James Suarvain, his 
companion, were indeed true—that “ the 
half bad wot been told her.” 

Miss Alice Doll was one of those who 
endeavor to win the esteem of others by 
fair speech and looks—by repeating some 
sweetened words from the studio of the 
poets. You may be sure that such have 
not the genuine article: they may ad- 
mire those to whom they pay so much 
regard. Where genuine love is exercised, 
the object apparently is out of sight, yet 
ever near. Whenever it does approach 
the tender object, Master Cupid does not 
jump into the elegant dress and ruffled 
sleeves of the wearer, but tremblingly 
conceals himself just as near the heart as 
possible. William also was attracted by 
her manner of address and appearance, 
and his heart, susceptible as it was of the 
finer feelings of our nature, could not re- 
main cold and inanimate while ‘thus sur- 
rounded with the warmth of woman’s 
love and the poetry of woman’s smiles. 

‘‘Are you a disciple of Terpsichore, 
Mr. Eaze?” asked Miss Alice. 

“T have always admired her graces,” 
replied William. 

‘We have a fine-toned instrument. I 
know you would like to hear what a me- 
lodious voice I have!” archly replied 
Miss Alice, at the same time smiling be- 
witchingly. 

Being answered in the affirmative, the 
top of the beautifully-embellished piano 
was raised very gently, and everything 
put in requisition. The entire company 
prepared to lend their ears to the occa- 
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sion, or rather to the instrument, and the 
vocal utterance of the performer. James 
Sarvain, in the meantime, had seated 
himself, and been conversing with Miss 
Sallie Simper, a lady of large dimensions 
and freckled nose. She, however, con- 
sidered herself superior in rank and 
beauty to the majority of the guests, for 
she had taken her seat from the begin- 
ning, and retained it next to the most in- 
tolerable female in the room, whose pul- 
chritude would compure favorably with 
the tcad, and whose voice very much re- 
sembled the hob-gobble of a gobbler. No 
wonder that Miss Sallie should so distin- 
guish, or allow others to distinguish, her 
beauty (?) from that of her next neigh- 


bor. Though her friend near her had‘not_ 


a face which could pulverize a nutmeg, 
yet she possessed none of those charms 
that have reached the heart of the senti- 
mentalist—no raven hair; no sparkling 
eyes of diamond brilliancy; no well- 
chiselled nose—a most. prominent fea- 
ture; no cherry lips that seemed-ready 
to whisper to you rapturous words dipped 
in the cup of exquisite delight. 

After the evening’s entertainment was 
passed, the visitors, after the usual con- 
gratulations, dispersed, and wended their 
way to their respective homes. I my- 
se'f fel so deep an interest in the wel- 
fare of the young soldier, that I ac- 
quainted myself with all the particulars 
of interest regarding him, and all I could 
gain concerning the fate of the maid from 
whom he had been separated. And as 
frequently as possible 1 would leave the 
company of the relatives whom I pur- 
posely visited, and associate myself with 
William Eaze and James Sarvain, but 
never made known to either what I knew 
concerning the maid of Raleigh, but 
waited for the result. William had im- 
mediately, after the mighty struggle be- 
tween. our arms and the opposing Yan- 
kees at Fort Donelson, gained permission 
and was urgently advised, on account of 
his impaired strength and inability to 
endure tlie fatigue of camp service, to re- 
turn to the country for the purpose of re- 
gaining his health, where we unexpect- 
edly met each other, but of course till -re- 
cently unknown to each other. While 
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he was engaged in the strife, his manly 


courage gained the approbation of his 
“‘compagnons @’armes” aud the commen- 
dation of his General. 

Some days after, William was passing 
down the street, and spied Miss Alice at 
the uppermost window of her residence. 
She looked rather. fascinating ; that is, 
she had just taken a plunge in a flour 
barrel, by no means accidentally. She 
was engaged in reading, and was atten- 
tively perusing the book in her hands; 
but seeing William, she let fall the book 
into her lap, as well as all recollection of 
what she had been reading. When he 
made his way through the trees of the 
garden into her apartment, she arose 
with a somewhat dignified and familiar 
‘air, as usual, and received him with a 
decided warmth. He enquired of her 
what work she had been perusing. 

‘“**Auecdotes of Love’ is the name of 


it. It was written by a gentleman named 
Love, Mr. Eaze, and does it not seem 
quite* natural that he should attempt a 
work of this kind, the title bearing so 
near a resemblance to his own appella- 


tion ?” Miss Alice rejoined. 

Then while she reclined almostsupinely 
upon a sofa before him, William imagined 
himself strongly tied by the bonds of 
Venus. 

““Mr. Eaze, you seem quite wneasy 
this evening. Can I offer you any en- 
couragement ?” 

“Notwithstanding my seeming agita- 
tion, I feel quite comfortable, Miss Alice. 
Who would not be satisfied in the pre- 
sence of a queenly personage ?” 

“Fie, Mr. Eaze, how you speak! I 
don’t walk like a que@m, nor enjoy the 
privileges of one only in one particular.” 

‘ T suppose it consists in beauty,” flat- 
teringly replied William. 

“Oh, no! It is the privilege of asso- 
ciation with the noble and the good. And 
. as “ variety is the spice of life,’ I will 
propose a question: Why is a rich bache- 
lor like a reserved young man _— is fond 
of solitude ?” 

“Let me see,” said William, ‘ile 
while endeavoring to unravel the answer 
for some moments. ‘ Non possem cog- 
noscere.” 
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“Because he wants no heirs (airs) 
about him !” triumphantly exclaimed the 
young and fascinated lady. 

““ Very good for you. Let me intro- 
duce one of my own, and to use a per- 
sonal question, why does every lovely 
young lady (like yourself) resemble the 
centre of the planet on which we live ?” 

“T should think it is because such a 
thing is rarely seen.” 

*“* Not exactly ; because it is the centre 
of attraction.” 

‘“‘Ha! ha! 


ha! You don’t mean to 


_elevate us in one word and then reduce 


us to the neuter gender in the next, do 
you? For you say it, t.¢., the middle of 
the globe, that is, the lovely lady, resem- 
ble each other.” 
“I indeed see my error,” said William. 
‘*You are a better grammarian than I.” 
Fora considerable time they conversed 


‘with one another, and by such lively and 


rather extravagant loquacity of hers, 
William was constrained to remain much 
longer than he intended. But at this 
moment a very handsome and modest 
young lady appeared at the entrance, 
dressed in rather gorgeous, but very neat 
apparel, whose appearance altogether was 
unassuming and very prepossessing. 
This young and lrandsome lady had re- 
cently put up at the hotel at which James 
Sarvain and his companion, William Eaze, 
had lodged themselves since their arrival 
in town. A few-days previous to the 
above interview, Miss Alice Doll visited 
a lady friend at the same boarding place, 
and during her stay in the ladies’ saloon 
one afternoon, she saw and became ac- 
quainted with this young lady, who wore 
a sorrowful look and demeanor, evidently 
unacquainted with any one to afford her 
the least encouragement, and her air be- 
tokened a disposition on her part to dis- 
guise some conflicting purpose in her 
bosom. Miss Alice Doll took the lilerty 
and opportunity to draw near and con-. 
verse with her, and found her affable, 
modest, agreeable, and possessed of an 
education of which she might boast. A 
friendly feeling seemed to knit them to- 
gether, and when Miss Alice was ready 
to start, she gave an invitation to Miss 
Mary (as this, she learned, was her given 
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name, but could not prevail upon her to 
disclose her maiden name,) to visit her 


residence, after giving her the proper di- 


rection, And in accordance with this re- 
quest the young lady had presented, her- 
self as above, the following week, while 
Alice and William were discussing so 
merrily the questions suggested. Wil- 
liam hastily bid adieu to her, and de- 
parted with a polite bow to the pretty 
visitor standing near the entrance, whose 
countenance seemed familiar, and caused 
him t» withdraw with an unsteady step. 
She, with a glow on her fair countenance, 
acknowledged it with a slight bow of the 
head, and resumed the usual salutations 
and interrogatories. 

““Why did you npt introduce me to 
your male acquaintance, Miss Alice?” 
said the young lady, with a confused ex- 
pression, ) 

“T don’t believe in much formality 
now-a-days, Miss Mary.” 

“I think it quite proper; for what would 
you think of an author who would write 
a book with no introduction to it, but 
would commence giving a history of the 
incidents occurring without any knowl- 
edge of whom he writes. Besides, I must 
believe you have been making love to this 
young gentleman ;” continued the pretty 
lady, in a sweet but agitated tone of 
voice: “and it is surprising to me that 
you remain so cheerful and contented 
under the circumstances.” 


“How so, Miss Mary? When we fol- 
low the dictates of conscience, and the 
divine command, ‘that we love one an- 
other,”’ can we be but cheerful and happy 
when in the discharge of duty?” 

‘‘T refer to the love which Solomon 
says, ‘is stronger than death,’” said the 
lady, with a sober expression. 

“Did you never foster master* Cupid 
in your bosom, Miss Mary ?” 

“‘T cannot deny but that I have; but 
I never could believe true the saying, 
jucundum est amore, for what little knowl- 
edge I have gained of it has been more 
painful than altogether pleasant.” 

In the course of their conversation Miss 
Alice mentioned the name of the young 
soldier who had just retired, in obedi- 


ence to the earnest request of her lady 
visitor. Immediately her countenance, 
which had worn a melancholy look ever 
since Alice formed her acquaintance, be- 
came so ghastly pale that Alice became 
alarmed, and inquired of her if she was ill. 
The beautiful lips moved no response. 
It must be Mary’s own loved object, for 
which she longed, and had sought since 
the wintry night of her departure from 
home. Had he forgotten her? She 
hastily bid Miss Alice adieu, and hur- 
ridly advanced to the door in the agitated 
and restless spirit which had bewildered 
her, and in a moment retreated down the 
steps and disappeared. _ By this time it 
was nearly dark, and as she passed a 
music store she went in, and selecting a 
guitar, gave the price asked for, and again 


was on her way. 
s 


CHAPTER III. 


Allis bustle within that thronged re- 
sort; waiters passing to and fro to ac- 
commodate the constantly arriving pas- 
sengers; the forms of differently attired 
female attendants pass beneath the well- 
lighted and reflecting chandelier, and 
gentlemen in civil and military costumes 
pass up and down the principal saloon, 
some intent in conversation upon political 
subjects especially: others engaged with 
the contemplations of their silent mind ; 
while in the eastern extremity of the 
spacious building, in a retired room, sits 
the lovely Mary, in deep suspense, with 
anxious and inquiring eye. 

Presently she takes her instrument 
with slender strings, which so fitly re- 
minded her cf the past, and with which 
she hoped again soon to spend happy 
moments with the fondest idol of her 
bosom; and walking out upon the upper 
porch, she seated herself near the door 
of her room, just as the bright, full-faced 
moon had risen high enough to throw her 
light over the tops of the hills. 

She struck a plaintive air, which, in 
her imagination, carried her back to her 
‘pleasant home; and unable any longer 
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t? refrain from tears, she wept aloud: 
“« My Saviour, if he zs here, restore him 
to me! Comfort me in my hour of need, 
O God! If it is thy will, save me from 
greater sorrow!” Recovering her com- 
posure, she mingled her yoice with her 
favourite melody— 


* Earth hath no sorrow that heaven cannot 
heal.” 


While thus engaged, William, who 
was in company with James in the lower 
part of the building, recognized that 
boble and pathetic voice, which he could 
never forget. It must be hers! William’s 
thoughts rushed back to months past, and 
he arose hastily from the side of James 
Sarvains, saying he would be back in a 
a few moments, and quickly wended his 
way softly upon the broad stairs, tu get a 
glimpse of the songstress. 

’ He reached the entrance of the room 
with a palpitating heart, for his whole 
soul had ever been centred in this one 
object of his sincere affection, where he 
had a partial view of the young and 
beautiful female before him. He could 
not mistake her graceful and unassuming 
manner, and dark, full eyes, which had 
not changed in lustre, but seemed to have 
increased to an angelic expression, oc- 
-casioned by tears of affection and sorrow. 
Without waiting any longer, he ran to 
her side in an ecstasy of joy, and stpod 
erect before her in an attitude of aston- 
ishment. Instantaneously Mary rushed 
forward and fell he:pless oa his strong 
arm, while he could only utter: ‘my 
Mary! my Mary!” 

No matter what the sage may say in 
respect to the effeminacy of tears, it is 
noble to weep for noble things.’ So glad 
and ove joyed was he—so thankful and 
so blessed was she, that they mingled, to- 
gether their tears of gratitude. Le 
urged her, as soon as she had become 
sufficiently calm, to relate the means by 
which they had so unexpectedly and hap- 
pily met. 

Mary commenced, telling of the anxiety 
she had entertained for him from the 
moment he had left her and gone to fight 
for his country’s liberty; what deeper 
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anxiety she felt when she received the 
letter conveying the intelligence of his 
removal from the post. at which he was 
then stationed, to one more distant and 
dangerous,—so fearful had she been for 
his safety—her fears had become so great, 
she was impelled to seek, and live or die 
with him. 

“Well, Mary, I cannot doubt the con- 
stancy of your love, sinve you have sacri- 
ficed your pleasure of home and intimate 
friends for the sake of sharing with me 
the fortunes of a soldier’s life. But how 
did you reach this place?” 

“Dear William, I will tell you all, but 
I would like for you to inform your ac- 
quaintance of our meeting, as I have no 
dowbt but that he is the gentleman who 
was present at home with mother and 
me just before I received your affection- 
ate missive, though he has, perhaps, kept 
the secret undisclosed; and when you 
start, let Miss Alice Doll accompany you 
to my room, where we will congratulate 
each other upon our happy re-union,” 
enjoined the sweet girl, with a pretty 
smile. ' 

In a short time William Eaze“with a 
light step, hurried down the stairs, and 
with an unusual gleam of sunshine on 
his countenance, rejoined his associate, 
who said: 

“You have violated your promise to 
‘be back in a few moments.’ ” 

‘IT have, it is true, but I have been 
spending my extra time in an extra and 
profitable manner,” said William, with a 
sanguine tone, “‘and I want you to go 
with me to Miss Alice’s, and we will re- 
turn with her, and in company with Mr. 
C , we will repair to the upper east- 
ern story of the hotel, where additional 
pleasure awaits us.” 

With haste they repaired to the fash- 
jonable home of the accomplished belle. 
She did not reside than three 
squares beyond the hotel, and it required 
but a few moments to reach her residence. 
They were received with her accustomed 
warmth. She said she was very glad 
to learn, (as she had supposed,) that the 
beautiful lady and William Eaze were 
devoted to each other, and talked with 


more 
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considerable vivacity to James, for whom 
she declared she entertained thé highest 
esteem and confidence. She readily ac- 
cepted their proposal to visit tho lovely 
maid, though it was getting rather late; 
and no sooner agreed to, than the expe- 
dition began. : 

They reached the portico just as the 
beautiful Mary had set aside her chair 
and entered the room. She cordially 
greeted Miss Alice and myself, whom she 
immediately recognized as the witness of 
her exodus from her maternal roof. 
Having received an introduction to 
William’s companion in arms, she ac- 
knowledged the pleasure it affurded her 
to form the acquaintance of one worthy 
of William’s association. In an unaf- 
fected manner she then related the dif- 
ferent occurrences of the way which she 
had traversed—how she had trodden the 
snow-covered ground the entire night that 
she left her domicil, and reached the 
extreme end of the populous city by the 
dawn of the next morning, without rest 
to her body,—low she had refused her- 
self any repose during the entire cold 
and gloomy night, without once entering 
the house of either of her many acquaint- 
ances; for, thought she, if they knew 
what was my object in coming so far, 
alone, they would undoubtedly ridicule 
me for my ardent zeal and devotion. 
She had succeeded, after many days travel 
by foot and humbie conveyance, in reach- 
ing & steamboat at the landing, which 
bore the name corresponding to the one 
in which William Eaze had embarked for 
theservice. Immediately taking passage 
upon the steamer, she eagerly waited for 
her arrival at the port nearest the place, 
of the general encampment. Safely 
landed, she directed her steps to the 
same favourite resort, in which we were 
then so pleasantly conversing. Not know- 
ing particularly where the object of her 
affection might be found, she intended to 
renew her anxious search until she could 
discovery him, even if she had to go into 
the very midst of the numerous camps, 
and search from tent to tent. 

She then related the fortunate inter- 
view with Alice in the drawing-room, and 


concluded with a narrative of the happy 
events with which we are acquainted. 

Soon all necessary arrangements were 
made for a return to Raleigh; and it was 
agreed that Alice and James should form 
a part of the company, which request 
they readily complied with; and a few 
days after, we behold the romantic look- 
ing steamer ploughing the waves with its 
precious freight. : 

The happy company, in time, reached 
the thriving and busy city, and were 
speedily conveyed to the door of the 
neat and comfortable cottage, upon a 
pleasant and delightful evening in May. 

With the disappearance of the cold 
and dreary winter, additional comforts 
and sources of pleasure had been added, 
so that the cottage itself resembled a 
commodious. dwelling, fit for the recep- 
tion of the loftiest earthly dignitary. 
The little band found Mrs. Drew still 
enjoying good health, notwithstanding 
her sorrow and melancholy forebodings, 
occasioned by the long absence, of her 
fondly cherished daughter. She was now 
seated Hefore the window, through which 
she had gazed for many a wearisome and 
grievous hour, surrounded with some 
youthful and agreeable friends from the 


neighbourhood, who often visited her to 


offer consolation and encouragement. 

It is useless to say that this unexpected 
arrival was characterized by all the aifec- 
tion which could be interchanged between 
mother and daughter and rel tions and 
friends. What a pleasing spectacle did 
the interior, as well as the exterior, now 
present! And to commemorate the 
happy event, it was decided that they 
should have another addition to their 
midst, for the time, and accordingly the 
parson of the village was asked to be 
present. After the greetings of an ex- 
alted friendship had been interchanged, 
and the necessary and complete arrange- 
ments had been made for the occasion, 
Miss Alice Doll and James Sarvain 
agreed to enjoy each others company for 
life,—and the noble James Enaze, and the 
beautiful and aceomplished Mary Drew, 
also joined hands together, while the im- 
pressive obligation and ceremony was 
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solemnized in the presence of the de- 
lighted and interested friends assembled 
there. 

“The Lord bless thee, my daughter,” 
exclaimed the old lady, “and may thy 
course be strewn with flowers, and know 
no thorny path. And my son, I know 
thou wilt consider no obligation too great 
a sacrifice for the comfort and,enjoyment 
of thy lovely bride, who has sacrificed 
the world beside, to share life’s fortunes 
with thee.” ; 

Amidst the gayety and festivity of the 
occasion, William arose and offered the 
following enconium, which was heartily 
responded to by James, while Mary and 
Alice declared it was an upmerited ap- 
plaudit: | 

“The Garden of Eden: no gentle voice 
is heard amid the silence of the hour, till 
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uncreated wisdom in mercy moves, and 
pities, and thus exclaims, ‘It is not good’ 
for man to be alone,’—and now, in virtue 
of heaven’s own will, he falls asleep till 
the work of man’s earth-born happiness 
is made complete. Behold! he now 
leaps forth to ¢mbrace the endeafing 
name of woman! and at the first ap- 
proaching smile of the partner of his 
bosom, he is made harmless as a dove; 
and thus, so long as he shares the magic 
spell of woman’s love and beauty.” 

The blissful lives of William and Mary 
Eaze were characterized by unremitted 
attention and devotion to each other’s 
interest, and illustrated so aptly the 
truth, that love, tempered with virtue, 
has no bounds—knows no excess. 

J. F. S. 

Ricumonp, March 15th, 1862. 





LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


BY WM. H. HOLCOMBE. 


O! mother, teach the children at your knee 

Kindness and gentleuess in little things! 

What love, what joy, what spiritual potency 

May radiate brightness to this outer world 

Through the light motions of the human 
eye, 

Or voice, or hand! A cheerful face for all: 

A modest brow and deferential gone 

When woman is addressed, whate’er her 
rank; 

A softer voice for children and old age ; 

A tender manner to the poor: a tone 

Of kindness sweetly mellowing your com- 
mand 

To servants, ever serving thus yourself, 

Accepting service with a graceful air; 

A sympathising grasp for sorrowing friends: 

A willing ear for troubles not your own: 

A thankful smile to the young negro slave 

Who opens you a gate; a friendly word 

To the poor downcast footman on the road 

As you ride by: a readiness to yield 

Your place and will to others, and evince 

A brotherly spirit to all human kind! 


These are the genuine riches! 
such, 


These and 


The bright, spontaneous charities of soul, 

All mark the true man, the gentleman. 

These are the béauties of the moral world; 

The gladdening flowers that meet us on the 
way, . 

The sudden breeze that cheers our sultry 
noon: 

The fire-tipt edging of life’s sable cloud; 

The shoaling sparks of its downward river: 


‘The sportive meteors of its quiet sky: 


Balm of its miseries,hope of its despairs, 
Food for its hunger, liquid for its thirst, 
Crown of its joys and music of its dream! 


These to our inner selves 

Are treasures laid in heaven, perchance 
unknown, 

Unreckoned by the world, but guarded safe 

By angel keepers. These our souls shall feel 

In happier future, strangely multiplied, 

Rebounding on our hearts with endless 
bliss ! 


Nor this alone. 
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MISS BETSY. 


‘Marian Harland, in her latest work, 
Nemesis, has done one thing which will 
secure the approval of all right-thinking 
people. That is, has commemorated the 
virtues of an exceedingiy useful class of 
people, once very commonly met with in 
Virginia, but now becoming rarer year 
by year. These are houskeepers of the 
the type of Miss Barbara , and 
Miss Nancy Wilkinson. 

The Virginia housekeeper is altogether 
sui generis. Nothing précisely similar is 
to be found elsewhere. In every com- 
munity, at least in all older ones, a class 
of persons exists, who, having no house- 
holds of their own, manage the affairs of 
others fora compensation, as in England, 
where the housekeeper is an aged female, 
who is a sort of upper servant, who 
superintends the menage of the establish- 
ment, and stands midway between the 
mistress and the kitchen-—a female butler, 
keeper of the pantry keys, superinten- 
dress of the female servants of the estab- 
lishment. But the Virginia housekeeper 
is an entirely different creature) She 
may be old or young, but when one or 
the other, does not get any older than she 
was when you first knew her; and with 
master, mistress, and all the children of 
the household, is the most important 
personage of the whole establishment. 
Often, as otherwise, ‘Aunt Bab” is a 
distant relative ‘either of the master or 
mistress, who came ito the family 
heaven only knows how long ago, and 
who rules, with despotic sway, young and 
old, white and black, superiors and in- 
feriors. 

‘Aunt Bab, as painted in Nemesis, is a 
pure specimen of the class. She is no 
creature of the imagination at all, buta 
genuine, honest portrait. The name may 
be fictitious, but the personage is real; 
20 real that she will be recognized by 
many Virginia men and women who 
read the book. The present writer has 
known her ever since he knew anything; 
has received ten thousand kindnesses at 
her hands—has teased and tormented the 
good soul through many and many a day; 
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and no longer ago than last Christmas 
day, sent her the material for a new 
gown, which she prizes more highly this 
day of grace, than she would the hand- 
somest gift which Jefferson Davis, Presi- 
dent, could bestow. © High-tempered, 
homely, honest Miss Betsy, how my 
man-heart warms’ towards you this Sép- 
tember, as I set here and recall all the 
years you have loved me, and watched 
over me, and cared for me with a love 
which equalled that of a mother: 

Miss Betsy, (so I have heard my mother 
say), entered my father’s family the very 
day that the youthful bridegroom bore to 
his home the woman he had won for o 
life-long companion. When the couple 
arrived, just at supper time, that meal 
was ready to be served: That is forty 
years ago, and in all these years, the 
housekeeping has devolved upon Miss 
Betsy. 

My own earliest recollections of Miss 


Betsy, are of a later date, seeing I was’ 


not born until some twelve years of 
life had passed away from the wedded 
pair. The first distinct memory I can 
recall of the spinster, is a memorable 
journey made in my fifth year, and that 
presents me, seated on her lap in the 
carriage, munching’sponge-cake, of which 
there is an abundant supply in the basket 


which she has just now thrust under the © 


carriage seat. Such sponge-cake it was, 
too. No such cake is made by ahybody 
else I have ever known. Not even that 
which my own darling Lrva made with 
her own soft, white, dimpled hands the 
other year when I went “a courting,” 
could at all compare with it in quality 
and excellence, and it may be owing to 
the fastidious taste thus developed and 
cultivated, that in later years I have 
ceased to eat cake altogether. Other peo- 
ple cannot make cake for one who has 
eaten that made by Miss Betsy. 

As she seems to have been, such is she 
now. ‘Tall, thin, spare, light-haired and 
dark-skinned, Miss Betsy never could have 
been handsome’ at any age. All her 
features are small, and her weight, when 
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at her best, not over an hundred pounds 
avoirdupois. 

But small and spare though she be, a 
mighty worker, a very beadle of activity 
and energy is Miss Betsy. From early 
morn to dewy eve is she going hither and 
thither; now here, now there, up stairs 
and down stairs, from the cellar to the 
garret; in the kitchen, in closets, in pan- 
try, dining-room, ‘‘shoo shooing” the 
chickens, scolding the servants, and mak- 
ing herself feverish and busy, and mak- 
ing everybody else as busy and feverish 
as herself. 

Miss Betsy, it is presumable, was born 
sometime and somewhere, but where or 
when, neither the oldest or youngest in- 
habitant can tell. Upon that subject her- 
self is profoundly ignorant. That she 
had a father and mother once, she most 
positively asserts, and the fact has never 
been authoritatively contradicted within 
my knowledge, and I recall numerous 
individuals of the same surname as her- 
self, with whom she claimed relationship, 
calling each and every of them cousin. 
As it gave them the entree of the house 
when they came to town, and thus saved 
tavern bills, these personages did not dis- 
pute the connection; but I have doubted 
if the claim would have been so readily 
acquiesced in if no such substantial ad- 
vantage had accrued therefrom. Be this 
as it may, in my childhood these cousins 
were very much detested by me, possibly 
because when they were present in the 
house, Miss Betsy petted me less than at 
other times. 

Undeniably, I was Miss Betsy’s favour- 
ite among all the children of the family. 
The choice bits of poultry found their 
way into my plate at dinner, the brownest 
biscuits at breakfast, the largest slices of 
cake at luncheon, and the richest glass of 
milk and the most of it, at supper time. 
Long after I had ceased to be a child, and 
when the down of manhood was mant- 
ling my upper lip, Miss Betsy continued 
to be my purveyor, and kept my com- 
missariat well supplied with the best of 
everything that came to the house in the 
market basket. And of course, therefor, 
(I was about to write therefore), I loved 
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Miss Betsy. Yes, I did—and do. Then, 
undoubtedly, for the benefits of which I 
was constantly the recipient, even from 
the memory of all the kind soul did in 
those days bygone, as well as for the 
simple earnestness which prompted all 
her actions. 

I think I should have been fonder of 
Miss Betsy but for one infirmity, which 
seems peculiar to Virginia housekeepers. 
Was there ever one without it?—a quick 
and terrible temper. Temper quick as 
gunpowder to act, and with very much 
of the explosive quality of that terrible 
agent. Miss Betsy once explained that 
with all the petty trials which met the 
housekeeper, day by day, from master, 
mistress, servants, children, and “dum 
creeters ;” a good temper was an impos- 
sibility, and insisted that Job did not 
have half so great provocation to im- 
patience as fell to her lot every day, and 
defied an angel to go through her work 
for one week without becoming a very 
bad-tempered angel indeed. 

And, really, thcre was something in the 
statement. The road on which the house- 
keeper walks is very much like Jordan, 
“hard to travel.” There are s> many 
pairs of hands and feet, and eyes, ready 
for mischief, in every part of the house 
and every part of the premises, that one 
pair of eyes and the like number of 
hands and feet will be terribly taxed with 
watching, following and circumventing, 
correcting and repairing. That must be 


an unusually good temper, not only as to 


quality but as to durability; or, if I may 
coin a word, wearableness, which can 
bear the wear and tear without becoming 
a bad temper. 

This one infirmity apart, and all else 
of Miss Betsy’s character was good, ex- 
cept so much as was amiable weakness 
and harmless eccentricity. Are not all 
old maids eccentric? Miss Betsy was 
an old maid, and (shall I now write there- 
fore), eccentric. Leave the general ques- 


- tion to future adjudication, and accept 


the particular; Miss Betsy was eccentric. 
And among these eccentricities was a 
firm belief in ghosts. A firm belief, did 
Isay? Yes, one as firm as the belief of 
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her personal identity—asher belief in God, 
(and she was very pious),—as her belief 
in the innate badness of young white 
boys and little “ niggers.” 

Did Miss ever see a ghost? Unques- 
tionably, and not one but many. Didn’t 
one meet her one night while she lived 
with the family in Sussex county, on a 
lonely lane, at one side of which was a 
family burial’ ground, and didn’t she run 
all the way to the house, and fall down 
upon the front porch in a fainting fit? 
Could she ever forget the eyes of fire, 


which glared upon her through darkness? 


No, never, never ! 

And then didn’t one, many years after, 
take hold of her as she slept in the bed 
and drag her to the floor with so much 
violence, that herneck was broken? Why 
certainly. I was nearly a grown man 
then, and remember all the circumstances 
as if it was only yesterday that it hap- 
pened. 

Thus the record stands in my memory. 

One night, about three o’clock, soon af- 
ter extinguishing the chamber light, and 
when I was about dropping off to sleep, 
I was aroused by adaull sound, as of some 
heavy body falling on the floor under- 
neath my room, succeeded by two or 
three piercing shrieks, and these by con- 
tinuous groans, as of some person in mor- 
tal agony. Springing from the bed and 
hastily drawing on my clothing, I ran 
down the stairs, leading to the first story 
of the dwelling, and entering the passage 
below, found my father, mother and two 
orthreeservants, proceeding towards Miss 
Betsy’s room, whence it was now obvious, 
the disturbance which had aroused the 
household proceeded. On opening the 
door, which, to our surprise, was not fas- 
tened on the inside, we found Miss Betsy 
prone upon the carpet, and momently 
uttering the most dolorous groans that 
ever issued from the lips of mortal wo- 
man. Acting as speaker for the party, I 
said to the sufferer : 

“What is the matter, Miss Betsy ?” 

“OQ Lord, Nat! (here a groan.) P’m 
(groan second) dying, (groan third, and 
three more'doleful than the preceding;) 
my neck is broke,” and with that, she 
broke forth into a fresh volley of groans. 
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“Nonsense, Miss Betsy,” I responded, 
“you are not dying, nor is your neck 
broke either.” 

Groan. “TI tell you, (groan,) my neck 
is broke,” groans more deeply drawn than 
ever. 

‘“‘No, Miss Betsy,” I replied, “ your 
neck is not broken, for if it was you 
would be dead, not dying. Your neck is 
but a continuation of the spinal column, 
within which it is encased.” 

But here the groans ceased entirely, 
and Miss Betsy’s voice, sharpened by an- 
ger, cut short the anatomical lecture with 
which I was about to favour her, with 
these curt, concise, and conclusive words! 


** It’s a lie, sir, my neck is broke, for I 
heard it crack, when my head struck the 
floor, and you needn’t be making a fool 
of yourself, talking to me in that way.” 

Knowing the folly of attempting to 
convince .any woman, and most of all, 
Miss Betsy, against her will, I desisted 
and undertook, with such assistance as 
my father and the servants could render, 
to mend the broken neck. Taking Miss 
Betsy by the head, while my assistants 
grouped themselves about her and held 
her fast, I twisted the head round pretty 
roughly, giving the neck a considerable 
wrench, and causing a slight sound, very 
like that induced by pulling one of the 
fingers. This action induced Miss Betsy 
to yell considerably, but the desire to con- 
found my skepticism and to establish her 
knowledge of what transpired, overcame 
even the desire to indulge the luxury of 
wailing, and with a triumphant tone, she 
said: 


“Now, sir, don’t you see I told the 


truth about breaking my neck. Didn’t 


you hear it slip right when you twisted: 


my head just now. I knew it was so.” 

Stifling the laugh which was strug- 
gling for expression, I gravely assented 
to the superiority of her judgment, and’ 
enquired how she happened “ to break 
her neck.” But not a word of explana- 
tion would she vouchsafe. Most eagerly- 
did she shake her head, and mysterious 
were the hints which fell from her lips, 
but any satisfactory exposition of the 
affair was utterly unattainable. And 
so we left her for that night, leaving in 
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the room a female servant to attend upon 
her, without whom she could not have 
been calmed and composed. 

Next day, I got the story, as it was,and 
as Miss Betsy asserted and believed it to 
be. According to Miss Betsy, while 
peacefully sleeping and dreaming not of 
evil, a supernatural yisitant had entered 
the room, approached the bed at the foot 
thereof, seized Miss Betsy by the right 
foot, and so roughly that Miss Betsy 
awoke, and beholding a pale spectre, 
screamed with affright, whereat the ghost, 
with a movement of impatience and ex- 
asperation, dragged Miss Betsy from the 
bed and to the floor, bruising her head 
and breaking her neck, as has been 
‘shown. It was a ghost of the masculine 
gender and of homeliness hideous and 
demon like, particularly when the coun- 
tenance was distorted with anger, as 
when Miss Betsy screamed. 

Such was the story believed "and told 
‘by Miss Betsy, on the morning after the 
occurrence detailed, and very probably 
she believes the same story still. There 
was no such thing as dispelling the delu- 
sien. In her apprehension, it was an in- 
sult to doubt the ghost, and very few 
were the persons who would have braved 
arousing ker indignation by stating the 
exact truth. Once I had the hardihood 
to do so, but my fate was a warning to 
all others. Miss Betsy was offended, and, 
for a season, I feared, inappeasably offen- 
ded. She could not endure to hear that 
the ghost was only a Rat, which had been 
attracted by @ piece of raw bacon tied 
about one of her toes. Yet this was the 
fact. Miss Betsy had a corn, and some- 
body told her that a piece of fat middling, 
fastened over the excrescence, and kept 
there day and night, would remove it. 
Credalous “Miss Betsy tried the experi- 
ment, and on the first night, a robber rat 
attempting to steal the bacon, bit Miss 
Betsy’s toe, and hence all that: followed, 
The bacon and the piece of cloth in which 
it had been enwrapped, bore the unmis- 
takeable impress of the rat’s teeth, and 
Miss Betsy’s toe had a wound which I 
attributed to Monsieur Rat, but. which 
Miss Betsy ascribed to the apg nails of 
the ghost. 
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‘Whether all ghosts have finger nails, 
capable of inflicting scratches, and if not, 
how that ghost came to be possessed of 
such decidedly corporeal appendages, 
were questions which Miss Betsy could 
never be induced to decide. 

The device which gave rise to the ghost 
story, reminds me that Miss Betsy was a 


great believer in old women’s stories of - 


every description, especially such as mi- 
raculous cures of diseases and hurts ac- 
complished by insignificantly trivial 
means, There is not an ailment known 
to the Medical Faculty, for which Miss 
Betsy has nota remedy. And the-effica- 
cy,of all these, is attested by narratives, 
more striking and better authenticated, 
than any of those published to proclaim 
the virtues of Ayres’ Pilis or Sands’ Sar. 
saparilla, . Peach kernell salve, wild 
cherry tincture, corn fodder tea, sheep 
mint poultice, honey dram, wormwood 
bitters, tanzy bitters, red oak bark, James- 
town weed ashes, flag root, pine tops, 
cammomile flowers, catnip tea, aspen 
leaves, dock root, dogwood flowers, oak 
galls, thyme, parsley, pepper grass and 
pop corn, were some of the remedial 
agents in which Miss Betsy placed im- 
plicit faith. For every ache and every 
pain, she had an infallible panacea, and 
for bruises and cuts and burns, plasters, 
and emollients, which far eclipsed Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief, and the sheep skin 
and beeswax plaster of the negro min- 
strels, which 


“ The more you tried to pull it off, 
The more it stuck the faster,” 


Dear me, what oceans of teas and what 
acres of plasters must Miss Betsy have 
bestowed in that boundless benevolence 
which made her the Lady Bountiful of, 
all ailing about her. What hogsheads of 
lard she must have applied to sores and 
sealds and scarifications of the human 
frame. The sum of all she did in this, 
direction, is beyond calculation. 

Not that Miss Betsy wasted these pre- 
cious palliatives of pain and disease, By 
no manner of means. On the contrary, 
she was careful to dole out the remedy in, ° 
scanty measure, and once, when a larger 
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portion than was needed of a hideous 
mixture, composed of equal parts of red 
oak bark, wormwood, and table salt, had 
been prepared, she actually handed the 
vessel to my mother to drink the residue, 
that it might not be wasted, and as that 
' good lady did not eagerly accept the 
courtesy, Miss Betsy, with a countenance 


infinitely ‘pitiful, withdrew the tender 


and treated her own stomach to the am- 
brosial draught—a proof of confidence in 
the prescription, which not many medical 
men could be induced to give as to their 
directions for patients. 

Miss Betsy was honest in her medical 
theories and practices, and proved it by 
treating herself just as she treated others. 

And that justice may be done, it must 
be stated that these ministrations were 
highly appreciated in the neighbourhood. 
Very many preferred Miss Betsy’s pre- 
scriptions to.those of Sam Sheepskin, the 
village Doctor. Nor were they greatly to 
blame therefor. Sam was something of a 
sheep sure enough. Miss Betsy killed 
nobody, even if she never cured any, 
while it was shrewdly suspected that Sam 
killed some and cured none, and it is per- 
fectly certain that when it came to salves 
and ointments, Miss Betsy could beat Sam 
outof his most cherished opinions and pre- 
judices. ‘ For Sam was an opinionated lit- 
tle fellow, and declaimed warmly against 
wedding oldmaids, who undertook to evre 
sick people, until the cure of a fat outcher, 
who had been gored in the back by a 
wild ox he was attempting to slaughter, 
and whose hurt Sam could not heal, féir- 
ly established Miss Betsy’s-pre-eminence, 
and reconciled Sam to the use of her nu- 
merous salves. Thenceforth the little 
doctor and Miss Betsy were such good 
friends, that seeing Sam was a bachelor 
and Miss Betsy a spinster, the village 
gossips would have it that they were con- 
templating marriage. Whether either in- 
tended such an issue to the intimacy is not 
known. Certain it is no such event trans- 
pired, for death came for the little doc- 
tor one day some years later, and neither 
Sam’s sheep-skin or Miss Betsy’s pain- 
curer could ward off the fiend, and Sam 
was put away in the village cemetery, to 
rest until the resurrection. 
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For some days after the funeral, Miss 
Betsy undoubtedly seemed exceedingly 
sad, but whether it was the sorrow which 
springs from blighted anticipations, who 
shall tell. Miss Betsy never breathed 
the secret, if secret there was, and will 
continue, I dare say; to practice the same 
reticence until she also sleeps the last 
sleep, unto which:the little doctor passed 
in that soft summer time. 

Whatever may have been the status of 
Miss Betsy’s affections, gqtoad Sam 
Sheepskin, there was undoubtedly some 
romantic episode in her life, connected 
with love and marriage. Was there ever 
the woman that-had no such experience ? 
Think you that old Miss Catharine Cross- 
grain round the corner never knew the 
pains and joys of reciprocal affection ? 
Your thought is erroneous. Long years 
agone Miss Catharine had a lover and 
was a lover. Come upon her some even- 
ing when twilight softly sleeps upon the 
world, and you will be astonished to find 
that grim countenance relaxed and lumi- 
nous with the light of other days. Posi- 
tively the old maid looks to be forty years 
younger this evening than she did in the 
morning. What has wrought the won- 
drous change? She is thinking, not sad- 
ly, as of something lost forever, but as 
of a present reality—of that sixteenth 


year, which crowned her cup of life with. 


the golden cream of love’s first, bright 
est, purest, sweetest draught. Over all 
the intervening years, and by sadnesses 
and sorrows innumerable, has she passed 
back into the rosy regions of youth, when 
her eye was sparkling and her cheeks 
like June roses. She is young, she is 
loved, she loves again! Give no word of 
greeting, but leave her to dream in the 


gloaming! Call her not back to the win- — 


try threescore, but leave her awhile in 
the sweet, dewy spring time of six- 
teen. 

Not once, but often I saw Miss Betsy 
thus metamorphosed, and when once the 
reverie was rudely broken in upon, the 
deep shadow which fell upon her face, 
betokened a pain which passed expres- 
sion or alleviation. No additional proof 
was needed that Miss Betsy had loved 
and been loved. But if there had been, 
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it was furnished in the sighs which an- 
swered the good-humoared railery in 
which friends sometimes indulged. Miss 
Betsy always bore these attacks with 
most exemplary equanimity, but would 
sometimes vaguely hint that her single 
estate was not for lack of offers, and of- 


fers, too, which many women would have 


been glad to accept. 

Something of this was simulated be- 
yond all question. Miss Betsy was a wo- 
man, and like all the sex, deemed it an 
honour to have been sought, and a dis- 
grace to have been unwooed. From that 
idea, by a logical necessity, she and they 
reach the conclusion that more wooers 
the more merit, the fewer wooers, the less 
honour, wherefore receive with some 
grains of allowance a lady’s account of 
the “ braw lads” whose hearts and hands 
have been put at her disposal. 

With that qualification, Miss Betsy’s 
credence may be implicitly accredited, 
and slight and inconclusive as it was, 
considered in connection with previously 
stated indications, it establishes quite 
conclusively that Miss Betsy might have 
been a wife, if she had not chosen to be 
a housekeeper. 

Indeed the family traditions report one 
wooer, in the person of an ungainly 
clodhopper, past the prime, who always 
dropped in to see ‘‘ Cousin Betsy,” when- 
ever he came to town, and whose visits 
continued through three or four years, 
and during the last increased in frequen- 
cy to a noticeable extent. Even the 

terms in which the proposal was couched 
are reported, and stand as follows, but 
upon no better testimony than the state- 
ment of Henry, the dining-room servant, 
who averred that he heard all that trans- 
pired in the pantry where this unique 
courtship took place. Said the witness: 
That Mr. Ben Bolt comed in, and axed 
me whar Miss Betsy? and I told him 
she was in the pantry, fixing cake for 
dinner. He went in thar and say, “‘ how- 
dy do, Cousin Betsy? Hopes you. is 
well.” Miss Betsy she say, “I am mid- 
dlin, thank you, Cousin Ben;” and then 
they go or and talk about the weather, 
and the wheat, and all that. Presently 
Mr. Ben Bolt say, “Cousin Betsy, I wish 
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you would set down and let me ax you 
sumthin ;” but she say, “ I is too busy to 
set down, but you can talk while I wuk,” 
and I spose Mr. Ben Bolt must have gone 
up close, for Miss Betsy say, sharp like, 
“git further, Cousin Ben, how can I do 
my wuk if you stand right in my way. 
Go back to where you was,”—and I reck- 
on he did, as she did’nt say no more bout 
it. Then Mr. Ben Bolt say, ‘Cousin 
Betsy, Iis come to ax you to go home 
wid me, and live wid me as my wife. I 
is got a good house and farm, and ten 
hands to tend crop, and can give you as 
much meat, bread, peas, potatoes, and 
beans as you can eat, and I is monsous 
lonesome thar, and wants somebody to 
keep me company and make up the cloes 
for the plantation.” And then he stopped, 
and I knowed that he was gwine to ketch 
it, for Miss Betsy fairly snorted, and then 
hollered, “git out of here, you nasty, 
good-for-nothing, ugly, old brute; who is 
you, to come here talking to me about 
living with you, tosew for your ten nig- 
gers and your good-for-nothing self. It’s 
good for you my hands are in this butter, 
or I would tear your bloated old face. 
Go away from here,” and I thinks, said 
Henry, she made at him, for he came 
bolting out as if a hornet’s nest had 
broke Joose, and never stopped running 
as long as I could see him on the street.” 

Miss Betsy was vehemently indignant 
in her denials of this representation, and 
threatened to visit upon Henry’s head, 
pains and penalties unequalled in the 
punishments inflicted by inquisitorial 
vengeance. A courtship and rejection 
upon the occasion, she blushingly con- 
fessed, but the terms of overture and de- 
nial would never give. Despite the de- 
nial, I am a believer in Henry’s testi- 
mony. 

That was the last wooer. None other 
ever came, nor did Miss Betsy ever ap- 
pear to desire another. All her time, 
and thoughts, and affections, were ab- 
sorbed in the management of household 
affairs, and particularly in the pleasant 
part of petting and spoiling the children, 
That was the field of labor in which she 
chiefly delighted, and to which her high- 
est strategetic powers were most assidu- 
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ously dedicated. From the frowns of 
father and mother, the little folks ever 
fled to the smiles, and soothings, and feed- 
ings of Miss Betsy. Miss Betsy’s key 
basket and apron pockets were boundless 
treasures of cake, dough nuts, biscuits, 
apples, peaches, pears, peppermint candy, 
lemon drops, horse cakes, cup cakes, rais- 
ins, figs, almonds, hazel nuts, walnuts, 
hickury nuts, and a dozen other dainties ; 
and the Miss Betsy’s room an El Dorado, 
un Ardennes, a fairy bower, a feast of fat 
things, a world of delight. 

Who can measure the delight of horse 
cake, administered as a sedative to quiet 
nerves recently disturbed and excited by 
rebuke and reproof, the just reward of 
misconduct and mischief. The confec- 
tions and bon bons of Paris, London and 
New York, are strangers to that delicious 
flavour. Not the spices of Araby the 
Blest can equalit. The choicest odors of 
fiowers and fruit are tame in comparison. 
All delights of the table, all delights of 
the taste, are involved and enwrapped in 
the recolléctions of those cakes and Miss 
Betsy. 

And long past childhood, and away 
down the deep, dark waters of manhood, 
here Miss Betsy, like a guardian angel, 
ministered to my gratification. Shall I 
ever forget those midnight suppers, eaten 
down in the dining-room, while all the 
household above were soundly sleeping. 
Who placed the lamp just within the door, 
ready to illuminate the darkness when 
touched by the lucifer taken from my 
pocket? Who? Miss Betsy. Whohung 
the dining-room key by the door lintel 
upon a nail, and kept the lock and hinges 
well oiled, that an entrance into the din- 
ing-room might be effected noiselessly? 
Miss Betsy. Who arranged the coffee- 
pot at the head of the table, with a spirit 
lamp beneath it ready for use, and placed 
the boiled beef, cold chicken, boiled 
tongue, snowy mountains of loaf bread 
and biscuits crisp as December frosts, the 
pickle, and mustard, and butter, sweet as 
the hay of summer, all in proper posi- 
tion, ready for all comers? Who but 
Miss Betsy? Bless the good soul, how 
the féllows—A B, Jim, Tom, John, 
Frank, Albert, and Ned—used to wish 
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that Miss Betsy inhabited their houses 
and kept the keys of pantry and dining- 
room, How many an hour of innocent 
mirth, of guileless conviviality, have we 
chosen companions spent in that place 
over “the cup which cheers but never in- 
toxicates.” The cup prepared by Miss 
Betsy’s own careful hands. Not boister- 
ously did we eat and drink, although, the 
dining room door closed and locked, much 
might have been done, and said, and 
sung, without reaching the chambers 
overhead. But the boys were careful, 
while enjoying themselves, not to annoy 
others, and enjoyed none the less for their 
considerateness. 

Ah, those beautiful, beautiful hours, 
are vanished. The companions who met 
at that midnight board are widely dis- 
persed, and some are sleeping in the 
church yard. Others have formed new 
ties and new associations, and perhaps all 
save one have created them homes and 
hearthstones, within which, and around 
which, are faces of baby boys and girls, 
pretty prattlers, whose swallow-like twit- 
terings fill the house with melodious hap- 
piness. What wonder if, in the new 
world of emotion which they experience, 
Miss Betsy and the midnight festivities 
and the master of the feast alike be ut- 
terly forgotten? It is right, and thereat 
let not the lonely one murmur, 

With all that is haleyon and pleasant 
in the past, the image of Miss Betsy 
stands intimately associated. Memory 
retraces no line along which are not seen 
the movements of her busy fingers. In 
every avenue of boy-life at home, at 
school, everywhere, Miss Betsy was lady 
paramount, chief directress of my for- 
tunes, chief counselor of every misfor- 
tune. Doubtless she would be still were 
she near me as before, for when we last 
met she obviously yet regarded me as a 
child, and the pockets and the key basket 
gave forth good things as aforetime. 

And yet they were not so good. The 
sauce of riper manhood is insipid when 
brought in contrast with that of early 
youth. The piquantness of youth escapes 
when exposed to the atmosphere of city 
social life, and the dull breath of ecount- 
ing room and office. The sameis not the 
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same to boy and. man. Like is alto- 
gether unlike, Change, mutation, varia- 
tion, instability, fluctuation, is in all, 
speaks from all, attends all. 

Most surely so, and the inevitable must 
overtake even Miss Betsy. Methought 
when last we met, the silver was predomi- 
nating in her hair, and that the step had 
lost somewhat of its elasticity. The dis- 
position to bustle was as active as ever, 


but the ability did not second the incli- © 


nation. The spirit indeed was willing, 
but the flesh was weak. The truth was 
altogether too evident: Miss Betsy also 
is passing away. 

Well, so beit; for it must be. When 
the heart is throbless, and the eyes are 
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darkened, we will bear the cold clay to 
its rest, and heap up the earth and plant 
turf above the spot; and flowers shall 
grow there—flowers of brightest tint and 
of richest. perfume, Fitly, most fitly, 
will they adorn the slumber house of the 
guileless, gentle woman who, along an 
humble path, walked faithfully in charity 
with the world and in the favour of God. 
The turf and flowers will grow and bloom 
above as true a being as ever lived in all 
the tideof time. More fragrant will that 
memory be than all the flowers of all the 
hemispheres, and greener shall it flourish 
in human hearts than the perennial 
growth of the land of everlasting sum- 
mer, 
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Our fortitude is being sorely tried. When 
that gives way, the cause is lost, but not 
till then. Because New Orleans has fallen, 
no one thinks of giving up. If Savannah, 
Charleston, Memphis, Norfolk and Rich- 
mond share the fate of the Crescent City, 
as they probably will, the fight will go on 
all the same. Until Beauregard is whip- 
ped at Corinth and Johnston is routed on 
the Peninsula, no thought of despondency 
should be entertained. Even though our 
largest and best armies are crushed, the 
fragments that are left will renew the con- 
test in the mountain gorges, the swamps 
and the forests. There can be no peace 
till this people is free. 

It seems to have been the purpose of 
Great Britain and France, to intervene in 
the American quarrel and to insist On a set- 
tlement based upon the uti possidetis prin- 
ciple, which obtained in former ages. For 
us, this wuld have been just no settlement 
at all. or would it have satisfied the 
North, whatever Seward may have said to 
the contrary. The North is fighting for 
what Lincoln calls “ my reyenues.” Those 
revenues come mainly from the Cotton 
States, and, now that New Orleans is in 
Yankee hands, there is not the least proba- 
bility that the idea of giving up the Cotton 


States, if indeed it was ever seriously en- 
tertained by the North, will receive the 
slightest attention, however much it may 
be pressed by foreign powers. Interven- 
tion six months ago, would have accom- 
plished its object without war. Now the 
Yankees will give battle furiously to the 
first pation that attempts it. Should France 
and England unite in intervening, Seward 
would temporize as long as possible, so as 
to gain time for the completion of an iron 
clad navy and the defences of the lakes. 
Meanwhile he would press upon the South 
with all the force of which the North is 
master. And this he is doing at this mo 
ment. If our big armies are overwhelm- 
ed, he fancies there will be little trouble in 
putting down guerilla parties. That can 
be done by making private citizens respon- 
sible» The time will have arrived for him 
to throw off the mask and bid defiance to 
the world, There will be a Monitor to de- 
fend every harbor, there will be no end of 
paper money, no Southern army to fear 
and an. immense Federal foree to precipi- 
tate upon Canada. War has been so pleas- 
ant, pastime to the North, has given em- 
ployment in the ranks to the rabble, while 
the better class remained at home to reap 
the harvest of fatcontracts, thata war with 












England and France, after the rebellion 
had been pretty well “ wiped out,” will be 
not only agreeable to the people, but pre- 
sent itself as the best possible way of dis- 
posing of the grand union army. © 


We fear it will come to this. It is true 
that the enemy has done us but little dam- 
age beyond the range of his gunboats, and 
that we have held our own against great 
odds on land. But we are short of arms, 
of ammunition, of provisions and clothing, 
and we are losing thousands by camp fever 
and trench sickness who might have been 
saved by hard fighting. Moreover, the ca- 
pacity of the South for furnishing arms 
bearing. men is far less than®was inferred 
from the figures in the census books. If, 
then, Johnstonand Beauregard be whipped, 
as they may be, for want of arms, ammu- 
nition and men, we shall not be able to 
muster any more great armies, even sup- 
posing the spirit of the people to remain 
unbroken. We must trust solely to gueril- 
las. On the other hand, the Yankees, hav- 
ing .whipped these great Generals, will, 
with their natural aptitude for conceit, re- 
gard themselves invincible. The combined 
strength of Great Britain and Frange will 
have no terrors for them, especially when 
Seward’s adroit and unscrupulous arts are 
ready to foment troubles in Russia and 
Austria There are not wanting those 
who, from the beginning, predicted that 
this war would lead to that general war 
which precedes the Millenium. We put 
no faith in these predictions; but the 
Signs point to manifold complications. We 
see small chance of escape from our trou- 
bles without intervention, and the wisest 
of men cannot foresee the imbroglio to 
which intervention may lead. If the Yan- 
kees are successful at Corinth and at Rich- 
mond, it is not at all improbable that the 
coming year will witness the Southern 
Confederacy, England, France, Italy, Spain 
and Turkey engaged in a war with the 
United States, Russia, Austria, and other 
powers, to say nothing of the troubles.that 
would arise in India and China. 

A great Confederate victory at Corinth— 
not a “complete victory,” followed by a 
repulse the next day—would change all 
this: Another great Confederate victory at 
or near Richmond would transfer the thea- 
tre of war to Louisville, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Washington and Philadelphia, and in- 
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tervention on the uti possidetis basis would 
find the Southern Confederacy inclined to 
listen. We may hope for these victories, 
but we ought not to expect them. Our af- 
fairs have been wretchedly managed ; the 
Almighty is pleased to visit us with griev- 
ous aud long-continued chastisements. 
Somehow or some why the stars have been 
against us. It is not likely that the tide 
will turn suddenly and completely in our 
favour, and it is well to nerve ourselves for 
the very worst. The loss of our great 
cities and our great armies must not find us 
unprepared to struggle on, with diminished 
power, but with unabated zeal and hope. 
Remember that if we have been chastised, 
strength has been given us to rise above 
our misfortunes. Our despondency has 
lasted but a little while—our determination 
has been abiding. It is not alone the voice 
of our hearts which has told us from the 
very beginning that we should conquer— 
it is the voice of history, of contemporary 
literature, of reason. The London Post— 
the organ of a government, some members 
of which are bitterly hostile to us—has said 
that it would be impossible for France to 
conquer England; but that would be in- 
finitely easier than for the North to conquer 
the South. If we desire sincerely to be 
free, we shall be free. God afflicted Job, 
but he never forsook him. 


A passage in the last number of the 
Messenger, in which slavery is ikened to 
Pandora’s box, is susceptible of miscon- 
struction. Slavery has been the source of 
national evils, not an evil in itseli—that 
was all we meant. 

This explanation is hardly necessary,— 
the position of the Messenger in regard to 
slavery being, as is well-known, extreme; 
or what is called so byrthe opponents of 
the African slave trade. 


The reader will find in the present num - 
ber a poem and a story, which will amaze 
him. How they came to be printed, is a 
mystery. If the Editor read and approved 
them, his literary tasté is pitiable. If he 
did not read them, he neglected ‘his duty. 
In either case, he deserves punishment. It 
may afford some consolation to thoy 
whose sensibilities have been outrage 
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these horrible productions, to learn that 
the Editor has made ample arrangements 
to have himself hung. A report of the 
execution will appear in our next. 


_—_—— 


Never were we so “put to it” for suita- 
ble contents for our Table. The Yankees 
Lave penetrated so far into the Confede- 
racy—have menaced so many interior 
points, that our correspondents have had 
neither leisure nor inclination to furnish 
contributions. So great indeed are the dis- 
tractions of the times, that the Editor him- 
self, whose sole duty, according to general 
belief, is to cater for the Table, has found 
it impossible to perform his task in a man- 
ner at all satisfactory. Driven to the wall 
for “ matter,” he has made some selections 
from old English writers, which he hopes 
will be deemed not altogether inappropri- 
ate to the “situation.” The Messenger is 
not all it should be, but such as it is, it 
shall continue to greet our readers until the 
Confederate Metropolis shares the fate of 
Nashville and New Orleans. 

Here is a passage from Lord Bacon. We. 
are being tried in the fiery furnace of ad- 
versity; let us never forget that our trials 
may indeed be the “revelation of God’s 
power:” 


[ Prosperity and Adversity. ] 


The virtue of prosperity is temperance ; 
the virtue of adversity is fortitude. Pros- 
perity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; 
adversity is the blessing of the New, which 
carrieth the greater benediction and the 
clearer revelation of God’s favour. Yet 
even in the Old Testament, if you listen to 
David’s harp, you shall hear as many 
hearselike airs as carols; andthe pencil of 
the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in de- 
scribing the afflictions of Job than the fe- 
licities of Solomon. Prosperity is not with- 
out many fears and distastes; and adver- 
sity is not without comforts and hopes. 
We see in needle-works and embroideries, 
itis more pleasing to have a lively work 
upon a sad and solemn ground, than to 
have a dark and melancholy work ypon a 
lightsome ground; judge therefore of the 
pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of 
the eye. Certainly, virtue is like precious 
odours, most fragrant where they are in- 
censed or crushed; for prosperity doth 
best discover vice, but adversity doth best 
discover virtue. 


Compare Jeremy Taylor on the same 
subject,—Adversity. 
All is well as long as the sun shines, and 
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the fair breath of heaven gently wafts us 
to our own purposes. But if you will try 
the excellency and feel the work of faith, 
place the man in a persecution ; let him 
ride in a storm; let his bones be broken 
with sorrow, and his eyelids loosed with 
sickness; Jet his bread be dipped with 
tears, and all the daughters of music be 
brought low; let us come to sit upon the 
margin of our grave, and let a tyrant lean 
hard upon our fortunes, and dwell upon 
our wrong; let the storm arise, and the 
keels toss till the cordage crack, or that all 
our hopes bulge under us, and descend into 
the hollowness of sad misfortunes. 


Imagine Shakespeare at Yorktown! Who 
are the “ co@fident and over-lusty French,” 
and who the “ poor, condemned English,” 


_with “ lank, lean cheeks and war-worn 


coats?” And have we, in Gen. Johnston, 
the “royal captain of this ruined band ?” 
We hope so most devoutly : 


[Description of Night in a Camp.] 


From camp to camp, thro’ the foul womb 

of night, 

The hum of either army stilly sounds, 

That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 

The secret whispers of each other’s watch. 

Fire answers fire; and through their paly 
flames, _ 

Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face. 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful 
neighs, 

Piercing the night’s dull ear, and form the 
tents, 

The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do 
toll, 

And the third hour of drowsy morning 
name. 

Proud of their numbers and secure in soul, 

The confident and over-lusty French 

For the low-rated English play at dice, 

And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night, 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, does limp 

So tediously away. The poor condemned 
English, 

Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s danger: and their gesture 

sad 

(Investing lank, lean cheeks and war-worn 
coats) 

Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
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So many horrid ghosts. O, now, who will 
‘behold 

The royal captain of this ruin’d band, 

Walking from.watch to watch, from tent to 
tent, 

Let him cry praise and glory on his head! 

For forth he goes, and visits all his host, 

Bids them good-morrow with a modest 
smile, 

And calls them brothers, friends, and coun- 
trymen. i 

Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dfead an army hath enrounded him; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-wateched night; 

But freshly looks, and overbears attaint, 

With cheerful semblance and sweet ma- 
jesty ; 

That ev’ry wretch, pining and pale before, 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his 
looks, _ 

A largess universal, like the sun, 

His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

Thawing cold fear. 

Sir Wa!ter Raleigh wrote this descrip- 
tion of the Battle of Thermopyle. It will 
do our Generals and soldiers no harm to 
read it. Nor will: it do the Confederacy 
any harm if they take it into their heads 
to re-enact it, as Jackson came near doing 
at Kernstown : 


[The Battle of Thermopyle.} 


After such time as Xerxes had trans- 
ported the army over the Hellespont, and 
landed in Thrace (leaving the description of 
his passage alongst that coast, and how the 
river of Lissus was drunk dry by his mul- 
titudes, and the lake near to Pissyrus by 
his cattle, with other accidents in his 
marches towards Greece,) I will speak of 
the encounters he had, and the shameful 
and incredible overthrows which he re- 
ceived. As first at Thermopyle, a narrow 
passage of half an acre of ground, lying 
between the mountains which divide 
Thessaly from Greece, where sometime 
the Phocians had raised a wall with gates, 
which was then for the most part ruined. 
At this entrance, Leonidas, one of the 
kings of Sparta, with 300 Lacedemonians, 
assisted with 1000 Tegeate and Mantine- 
ans, and 1000 Arcadians, and other Pelo. 
ponnesians, to the number of 3100 in the 
whole ; besides Phocians, 400 The- 
bans, 700 Thespifhs, and all the forces 
(such as they were) of the bordering Lo- 
crians, defended the passage two whole 
days together against that huge army of 
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the Persians. The valour of the Greeks 
appeared so excellent in this defence, that, 
in the first day’s fight, Xerxes is said to 
have three times leaped out of bis throne, 
fearing the destruction of his army: by one 


handful of those men whom not long be- 


fore he had utterly despised; and when 
the second day’s attempt upon the Greeks 
had proved vain, he was altogether igno- 
rant how to proceed further, and so might 
have continued, had not a runagate Gre- 
cian taught him a secret way, by which 
part of his army might ascend the ledge of 
mountains, and set upon the backs of those 
who kept the straits. But whea the mest 
valiant of the Persian army had almost in- 
closed the small forces of the Greeks, then 
did Leonidas, king of the Lacedemomans, 
with his 300, and 700 Thespians, which 
were all that abode by him, refuse to quit 
the place which they had undertaken to 
make good, and with admirable courage, 
not only resist that world of men which 
charged them on all sides, but, issuing out 
of their strenth, made so great a slaughter 
of their enemies. that they might well be 
called vanquishers, though all of them 
were slain upon the place. Xerxes having 
lost in this last fight, together with 29,000 
other soldiers and captains, two of hisown 
brethren, began to doubt what inconveni- 
ence might befall him -by the virtue of 
such as had not been present at these bat- 
tles, with whom he knew that he shortly 
was to deal. Especially of the Spartans 


he stood in great fear, whose manhood had 


appeared singular in this trial, which 
caused him very carefully to inquire what 
numbers they could bring into the field. 
It is reported of Dieneces, the Spartan, 
that when one thought to have terrified 
him by saying that the flight of the Per- 
sian arrows was so thick as would hide 
the sun, he answered thus—“It is very 
good news, for then shall we fight in the 
cool shade.” 





Marrying and giving in marriage goes 
on in spite of the war. We ‘commend to 
adventurous young couples the delicate 
and well expressed‘ lines of Middleton, 
written more than 200 years ago. They 
are as good as new, if not better: 


[ Happiness of Married Life.] 


How near am I to a happiness 
That earth exceeds not! not another like 
it: 


The treasures of the deep are not so pre- 
cious, 

As are the conceal’d comforts of a man 

Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent #he 
air 
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Of blessings when I come but near the 
house. , 

What a delicious ‘breath marriage sends 
forth ! 7 

The violet bed’s not sweeter. Honest wed- 
lock 

Is like a banqueting house built in a gar- 
den, 

On which the spring’s chaste flowers take 
delight 

To cast their modest odours; when base 
lust, é 

With all her powders, paintings, and best 
pride, 

Is but a fair house built by a ditch side. 

Now for a welcome, 

Able to draw men’s envies upon man; 

A kiss now that will hang upon my lip 

As sweet a8 morning dew upon a rose, 

And full as long! 


Let plain-spoken Lord Burleigh follow 
Middleton with his Precepts for the Well 
Ordering of a Man’s Life, which were ad- 
dressed to his son, Robert Cecil, afterwards 
Earl of Salisbury : 


[Choice of a Wife. ] 


When it shall please God to bring thee 
to man’s estate, use great providence and 


circumspection in choosing thy wife. For 
from thence will spring all thy future good 
or evil. And it is an action of life, like 
unto a strategem of war; wherein a man 
ean err but once. If thy estate be good, 
match near home and at leisure; if weak, 
far off and quickly. Inquire diligently of 
ber disposition, and how her parents have 
been inclined* in their youth. Let her not 
be poor, how generous soever. For a man 
can buy nothing in the market with gentili- 
ty. Nor choose a base and uncomely crea- 
ture altogether for wealth ; for it will cause 
contempt in others, and loathing in thee. 
Neither make choice of a dwarf, or a fool; 
for, by the one thou,shalt beget a race of 
pigmies; the other will be thy continual 
disgrace, and it will yirke thee to hear her 
talk. For thou shalt find it, to thy great 
grief, that there is nothing more fulsome 
than a she-fool 


[Domestic Economy. ] 


And touching the guiding ‘of thy house, 
jet thy hospitality be moderate, and, ac- 
cording to the means of thy estate} rather 
plentiful than sparing, but not costly. For 
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I never knew any man grow poor by keep- 
ing an orderly table. But some consume 
themselves through secret vices;.and their 
hospitality bgars the blame. But banish 
swinish drunkards out of thine house, 
which is a vice impairing health, consu- 
ming much, and makes no show. I never 
heard praise ascribed to the drunkard, but 
for the well-bearing of his drink; which 
is a better commendation for a brewer's 
horse or a drayman, than for either a gen- 
tleman or a serving-man. Beware thon 
spend not above three of four parts of thy 
revenues ; nor above a third part of that 
in thy house. For the other two parts will 
do no more than defray thy extraordinaries, 
which always surmonnt the ordinary by 
much; otherwise thou shalt live a rich 
beggar, in continual want. And the needy 
man can never live happily nor contented- 
ly. For every disaster makes him ready 
to mortgage or sell. And that gentleman, 
who sells an acre of land, sells an ounce 
of credit. For gentility is nothing else but 
ancient riches. So that if the foundation 
shall at any time sink, the building must 
needs follow. 


[Education of Children.] 


Bring thy children up in learning and 
obedience, yet without outward austerity. 
Praise them openly, réprehend them se- 


‘eretly. Give them good countenance and 


convenient maintenance, according to thy 
ability, otherwise thy life will seem their 
bondage, and what portion thon shalt leave 
them at thy death, they will thank death 
for it, and not thee. And I am persuaded 
that the foolish cockering of some parents, 
and the over-stern carriage of others, eaus- 
eth more men and women to take ill 
courses, than their own vicious inclina- 
tions. Marry thy daughters in time, lest 
they marry themselves. And _ suffer not 
thy sons to pass the Alps; for they shall 
learn nothing there but pride, blasphemy, 


- and atheism. And if by travel they geta 


few broken languages, that shall profit 
them nothing more than to have one m2at 
served in divers dishes. Neither, by my 
consent, shalt thou train them up in wars; 
for he that sets up his rest to live by that 
profession, can hardly be an honest man 
ora good Christian. Besides, it is a sci- 
ence no longer in request than use; for 
soldiers in peace are like chimneys in sum- 
mer. 


[Suretyship and Borrowing. ] 


Beware of suretyship for thy best friends. 
He that payeth another man’s debts, seek- 
eth his own decay, But, if thou canst not 
otherwise choose, rath@r lend thy money 
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thyself upon®geod bonds, although thou 
borrow-it. So shalt thou secure thyself, 
and pleasure thy friend. Neither borrow 
money of a neighbour, or a friend, but of a 
stranger, where, paying for it, thou shalt 
hear no more.of it. Otherwise tliou shalt 


eclipse thy credit, lose thy freedom, and ° 


yet pay as dear as to anothey, But in bor- 
10wing of money, be precious of thy word; 
for he that hath care of keeping days of 
payment, is lord of another man’s purse. 





A capital burlesque appeared in Punch, 
about the time that Prince de Joinville 
bombardetl Algiers, in the shape of a letter 
from a French soldier to his mother in 
Paris. It is brimfull of good puns. 


“Your kind letter, strange to say, found. 


me alive. You.ask me to send you an ac- 
count of our Model Farm. The farm is 
surrounded by a stockade,and we mount 
not less than , fifty forty-two pounders. 
These are constantly double-loaded with 
grape of the very best vintage. Thus our 
guns bear upon our fields, if nothing else 
does. Indeed, everything about us may be 
said to be shooting, except the crops. Still, 
I do not despair. Two months ago we 
plowed two hundred Arabs into a field of 
four acres, and now find that they are com- 
ing up very nicely in turnips. The agri- 
cultural glory there is rotting like bone 
dust. 

“Itis amazing to see how glory blesses 
us in this country. We feed tke Gallic 
cock upon small-shot; and, strange to say, 
the hens lay nothing but bullets. Indeed, 
such is the violence of the Arabs, that we 
are compelled to stand toour guns at milk- 
ing time, and feed the pigs with fixed bay- 
onets. We are, however, exercising the 
milk-maids in platoon-firing, and trust they 
are quite able to take the field with the 
cows, now that the guns, which they are 
to carry, have been provided us, . 

“ We yesterday held a court martial. on 
the sentinel who mounted guard at the 
duck’s house, a party of the enemy having 
scaled the wall at night and curried off our 
only brood of ducklings. The drake and 
duck were found with their throats cut! 
Were there ever such barbarous villains as 
these Arabs? ._The sentinel was shot at 
six this morning, with all the honors. Al- 
though the villains stole our ducks, they 
fortunately missed the onions. I say for- 
tunately, for they might have found at 
least. a rope apiece. 

“We are, however, preparing for a grand 
operation. We have deposited an immense 
quantity of gunpowder under the dunghill. 
We purpose to appear off our guard—shall 
suffer the enemy to scale our stockade, 
plant their banners on our dunghill, and 
then—as they think, in the moment of vic- 
tory—blow them to atoms! Thus may 
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‘true glory be obtained, like mushrooms, 


even from a dunghill! 
“ You will, from thé above, judge of the 
delightful employment of cultivating beet- 
root and laurels in the same field. 
“But Tam called away. Our shepherd 
has returned without his nose and ears. 


Our two sheep are carried off! We hastens 


to make a sortie, to avenge the honor of 
outraged France! * Vive la France!” 


Constant cannonading produces incessant 
rains, and incessant rains, to say nothing 
of our losses, produce constant melan- 
choly. But melancholy is not such a bad 
thing when we look at it in this light: 


[ Melancholy.] 
“ Hence, all your vain delights, - 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly! 
There’s nought im this life sweet, 
[f man were wise to see’t, 
But only melancholy! 


Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fastened to the ground, 
A tongue chain’d up, without a sound! 


Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places whieh pale passion loves! 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly hous’d, save bats andowls! 
A midnight bell, a parting groan! 
These are the sounds we feed upon. 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy 


- valley— ~ 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely mel- 
ancholy. 





John Gauden, in his curious “Ikon Basi- 
like,” which purported to have been writ- 
ten by Charles I. has some ideas not inap- 
propriate to the present times: 

The various successes of this unhappy 
war have at least afforded me variety of 
good meditations. Sometimes God was 
pleased to try me with victory, by worst- 
ing my enemies, that I might know how 
with moderation and thanks to own and 
use his power, who is only the true Lord of 
Hosts, able, when he pleases, to repress 
the confidence of those that fought against 
me with so great advantages for power and 
number. 

From small beginnings on my part, he 
let me see that I was not wholly forsaken 
by my people’s love or his protection. 

Other times God was pleased to exercise 
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my patience, and teach me not to trust in © 


the arm of flesh, but in the living God. 

My sins sometimes prevailed against the 
justice of my cause ; and those that were 
with me wanted not matter and occasion 
for his just chastisement both.of them and 
me. Nor were my enemies less punisued 
by that prosperity, which hardened them 
to continue that injustice by open hostility, 
which was began by most riotous and un- 
parliamentary tumults. : 

There is no doubt but personal ana private 
sins may oft-times overbulance the justice of 
public engagements ; nor doth God account 
every gallant man (in the world’s esteem) 
a fit instrument to assert iv the way of war 
a righteous cause. The more men are prone 
to arrogate to their own skill, valor, and 
strength, the less doth God ordinarily work by 
them for his own glory. 

I am sure the event or success can ne 
state the justice of any cause, nor the peace 
of men's consciences, nor the eternal fate 
of their souls. 


yr 

Richard Swiveller, Esq., declared that 
he never nursed a dear gazelle to glad him 
with its soft black eye that did not go right 
off and marry a market gardener. After- 
wards he played a mournful ditty on his 
flute and indited to the Marchioness the 
following lines, attributed generally to Rich- 
ard Alison: 


There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lillies. grow ; 
A heavenly paradise is that place, 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow ; 
There cherries grow that néne may buy, 
Till cherry-ripe themselves do ery. 


Those cherries fairly do inclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 
Which when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rose buds fill’d with snow; 
Yet them yo peer nor prince may buy, 
Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 


Her eyes like angels watch them still, 
Her brows like bended bows do stand, 

Threat’ning with piercing frowns to kill 
All that approach with eye or hand 

These sacred cherries to come nigh, 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 


[The Fair and Happy Milkmaid.] 


Is a country wench, that is so far from 
making herself beautiful by art, that one 
look of hers is able to put all face-physic 


outof countenance. She knows a fair look 
is but a dumb orator to commend virtue, 
therefore minds it not. All her excellen- 
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ces stand in her so silently, as if they had 
stolen upon her without her knowledge. 
The lining of ber apparel, which is her- 
self, is far better than outsides of tissue ; 
for though she be not arrayed in the spoil 
of the silk-worm, she is decked in inno- 
cence, a far better wearing. She doth not, 
with lying long in bed, spoil both her com- 


. plexion and conditions: nature hath taught 


her, too, immoderate sleep is rust to the 
soul; she rises, therefore, with Chanticler, 
her dame’s cock, and at night makes the 
lamb her curfew. In milking a cow, and 
straining the teats through her fingers, it 
seems thatso sweeta milk-press makes the 
milk whiter or sweeter; for never came 
almond-glore or aromatic ointment on her 
palm to taint it. The golded ears of corn 
falt and kiss her feet when she reaps thém, 
as if they wished to be bound and led pri- 
soners by the same hand that felled them. 
Her breath is her own, which scents all the 
year long of June, like a new-made hay- 
cock. She makes her hand hard with la- 
bour, and her heart soft with pity; and 
when winter evenings fall early, sitting at 
her merry wheel, she sings defiance to the 
giddy wheel of fortune. She doth all things 
with so sweet a grace, it seems ignorance 
will not suffer her to do ill, being her mind 
is todo well. She bestows her year’s wa- 
ges at next fair, and in choosing her gar- 
ments, counts no bravery in the world like 
decency. The.garden and bee-hive are all 
her physic and surgery, and she lives the 
longer for it. She dares go alone, and unfold 
sheep in the night, and fears no manner of 
ill, because she means none; yet, to say 
truth, she is never alone, but is still accom- 
panied with old songs, honest thoughts, and 
prayers, but short ones; yet they have their 
efficacy, in that they are not palled with 
ensuing idle cogitations. Lastly, her dreams 
are so chaste, that she dare tell them ; only 
a Friday’s dream is all her superstition ; 
that she conceals for fear of anger. Thus 
lives she, and all her care is, she may die 
in the spring-time, to have store of flowers 
stuck upon her winding-sheet.—Sir Thomas 
Overbury. 


‘Marrying in Germany must be conduct- 
ed on the “offensive policy.” No wonder 
the Dutch emigrate in crowds. 


Marriage in Germany is preceded by the 
following ceremonies and forms :—1st, pro- 
posal; 2nd, betrothal; 3rd, a public family 
dinner or supper of announcement; 4th, 
the protoceling, or testimonials required by 
government, being—lIst, a certificate of 
vaccination ; 2nd, a week day school-tick- 
et, in proof of regular attendance there; 
3rd, a certificate of attendance upon a re- 
ligious teacher; 4th, a certificate of con- 
firmation ; 5th, a conduct certificate ; 6th, 





. 
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a service book ;.7th, a wanderbuch, (this 
refers to the compulsory travels of their 
handworks burchen, or handicraftsmen ;) 
8th, an apprentice ticket ; 9th, a statement 
made and substantiated as to property, 
which, if not considered satisfactory, ac- 
cording to circumstances, destroys the 
whole thing; 10th, a permission from the 
parents ; 11th, residence permission ticket; 
12th, a certificate as to the due perform- 
ance of militia duties; 13th an examina- 
tion ticket ; 14th, a iicket of business or 
occupation at the time. The higher class- 
es have even more difficulties than these. 
Thus a Bavarian officer cannot marry until 
he has provided £40 per annum for his 
future family. 





Woman's unbounded goodness was never 
told so simply and so well, as in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“Oh, woman’s heart is like the rose, 
That grows beneath the tropic’s flame, 

And blooms as sweet ’mid Polar snows, 
Forever lovely and the same, 

Whate’er her age, whate’er her lot, 
Where’er her gentle influence ranges, 

The art to bless is ne’er forgot, 

The will to comfort never changes.” 


Let’s repeat the last four lines. 


“ Whate’er her age, whate’er her lot, 
Where’er her gentle influence ranges, 
The art to bless is ne’er forgot, 
The will to comfort never changes.” 


Put these in your memory, O reader, 
keep them there, and murmur them over 
when you are alone. 





We knew Zollicoffer well—honoured 
him, mourned liim. No nobler man has 
fallen or will fall. He was truly heroic. 
Alas! that he should have been made a 
martyr :—but a place was needed for a 
Major General. 


ZOLLICOFFER. 
BY H. L. FLASH. 


First in the fight, and first in the arms 
Of the white-winged angels of glory, 
With the heart of the South at the feet of 
God, 


And his wounds to tell the story : 


And the blood that flowed from his hero 
heart, 
On the spot where he nobly perished, 
Was drunk by the earth as a sacrament 
In the holy cause he cherished, 


In Heaven a home with the brave and 
blessed, 


And, for his soul’s sustaining, 
The apocalyptic eyes of Christ— 
And nothing on earth remaining, 


But a handful of dust in the land of his- 
choice, 
A name in song and story, 
And Fame to shout with her brazen voice, 
“ Drep ON THE FIELD OF GLORY.” 


Perhaps the little poem below may find 
its way to the Peninsula, and cheer many 
a poor fellow who has suffered in the 
trenches. It may meet the eye of him 
for whom it was especially written—by a 
fair hand, we dare be sworn: 


MY SOLDIER. 


Is my darling sadly dreaming, 
On his lonely watch to-night, 

Of the home where happy faces 
Beamed with such a loving light? 

Does he hear the merry laughter— 
Hear the old, sweet songs again; 

Feel the gentle touch of fingers, 
Softly charming heart and brain? 

Ah! too dimly—ah'! too sadly, , 
Die the smiles and songs of yore, 

Till God sends the dreaming soldier, _ 
To our longing hearts once more. 


Is he lying sorely stricken, 
Fever-scorched on lip and brow, 

Murmuring faintly names of dear ones, 
Dear ones all unanswering now. 

Shrieking out each ghastly vision, 
Dark with dread or mad with pain; 

Visions such as haunt the chambers 
Of the sick bewildered brain? 

God have pity on my darling, 
Give those sad, beseeching eyes, - 

Slumbers such as used to bless them— 
Mornings such as used to rise! 


Is my darling daring nobly, 
Where the battle-thunders peal— 
Fiery-eyed and gallant-hearted, 
Darling. onward! steel to steel— 
Or, with front of stern defiance, 
Does he breast the foeman’s sway, 
Standing where the headlong billows 
Break and sink in scattered spray ? 
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God protect him ; God preserve him, 
In the hour of desperate strife, 

Or, from earth's poor, faint existence 
Raise-him to heaven’s perfect life! 

Monpay Nien, April 14th, 1862, 


The following lines, we are assured, 
were written by a lad only twelve or 
thirteen years old. 


TO THE SONS OF THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
I. 


Oh, that I were a man, that I could grasp 
the sword, 
By love of country and high hopes of 
vietory lured, 
To prove to friend and foe through weal 
or woe, 
I was a true born son. 


Il. , 
” 
A son of old Virginia! yes, Ill proudly 
own 
Virginia is my mother State, and I her son, 
Born on her glorious soil; through fierce 
turmoil 


Would I could shield her rights, 
ITT. 


My arm is feeble tho’, and cannot her de- 
fend, 
I only am a child, and cannot spend 
_My youthful life in this mest glorious strife 
Even for her 


IV. 


And so you whose sturdy arms are strong, 
Whose’strength is in its bloom, and who’ve 
lived long, ; 
Strike for your Sunny South, the cause of 
truth > ies 
_ And for our maiden State. 


Vv. 


Shrink you at war? fear you the battle- 
field 2 . 1 

What! hopelessly and basely to your proud 
foe yield ? 
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Sons of the sunny land! 
ing hand, 
Your country to set free, 


Oh, Iend a help” 


VI. 


And he who makes to you this just appeal, 
To live for country and for your country’s 
weal, 
Or bite the dust, defending sacred trust, 
Is but a boy. 


VIL. 


Shrink not nor quail; think of your pleas- 
ant homes, 
Your fond, fond wife, your darling’ little 
ones; 
Defend your precious ¢harge, and Gop 
your hearts enlarge, 
To make you brave. 


VU. 


And should proud: foes ‘at. Jast subdue the 
larid, 


_ Never submit, but die with sword in hand, 


And let your bodies brave, be buried in the 
silent grave, 
Rather than live to serve. | » 


IX. 


But should through God’s almighty grace 
and power, 
Victory perch on our banners; then, as a 

» flower, 
Glory and: fame will encircle »your. fair 
name, 
Laurels your honoured head. 


xX. 


Then rise! ye men and Southrons, trust in 
God, 

And to your country give your life: and 
blood, 

And boldly, fearing not, secure your loved, 
your dear, 

Your much, much injured liberty. 
Magen 20th 1862. 





